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Never “enough mature people in the right places” 


THE MATURE MIND. By H. A. Over- 
street. New York: W.W. Norton & 
Co., Inc. -$2.95. 

Overstreet’s latest book is an exciting re- 
affirmation and confirmation of liberalism. 
In an age growing more and more fearful, 
where so many would like to make liberalism 
the scapegoat, while leading us back to 
traditionalism, authoritarianism, regimenta- 
tion or orthodoxy, this book refreshes our 
spirits. 

One would like to proclaim that The Ma- 
ture Mind exhibits one more science, psy- 
chology, as affirming the principles of liberal- 
ism, but this is perhaps too enthusiastic. Not 
all psychologists and psychiatrists would 
agree probably even though the congress on 
mental health espoused liberal principles. 


The clarity and directness of Dr. Over- 
street's writing make the book usable in dis- 
cussion groups, and still the book makes con- 
tributions to psychological theory. The idea 
of “linkages” is probably the most unusual 
contribution offered in the book, and presses 
the application of a “relational” theory 
further in the explanation of personality than 
we have seen before. The book is also a 
contribution to the increasing numbers of 
studies of the implications of psychological 
discoveries for society. Overstreet asks, in 
effect, “What sort of society makes mental 
health possible?” The possibility of answer- 
ing this question excites us all and draws us 
to the works of Overstreet, along with such 
psychiatrists as Chisholm, Fromm, Dreikurs 
and the Menningers. 


The outline of the book is completely 
simple, for in the first section of the book 
Overstreet considers what is maturity, and 
in the last. section — two thirds of the book 
—he considers how each sector of today’s 
world advances or inhibits maturity. The 
chances of maturity are checked against the 
circumstances of the atomic bomb, Russia, 
the United Nations, domestic politics, eco- 
nomics, newspapers, radio, movies, advertis- 
ing, the home, the school and religion. 

Overstreet speaks of his as the “linkage 
theory of maturity.” He writes of it, “This 
theory sees man as a creature who lives by 
and through relationships: who becomes 
himself through linkages with the nonself.” 
Overstreet here corrects so much of the 
thought, both at the technical level of theory 
and at the popular and personal level, which 
conceives of the individual as separated, dis- 
crete and isolated. Not until psychology 
and the popular mind are able to think of 
the person as the concentration of a play of 
forces with the curious attribute of self-con- 
sciousness will we be able to understand the 
person, for the person is not isolated in his 
world. 

The human being is born ignorant, irre- 
sponsible, inarticulate, a creature of diffuse 
sexuality, self-centered, and to a world of 
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isolated particulars. He must develop in 
each of these functions if he is to become 
mature. Overstreet is at pains to emphasize 
that he does not equate maturity with ad- 
justment. Happy adjustment is possible in 
certain cultures for very immature people. 


Overstreet then discusses contemporary 
society to consider wherein it promotes or 
hinders the maturing of its members, and 
these sections are most stimulating. He be- 
gins by discussing our inheritance from the 
last century of authoritarianism, liberalisin 
and mechanism. Our country was founded 
in one of the greatest surges of liberalism, 
and Overstreet finds our failure in our in- 
ability to keep the pace. “Thus the strain 
of authoritarianism in our culture — whether 
religious or political or both—has been 
powerful to hold the average individual in 
a condition of immature dependence.” As 
to mechanism, which he couples with anti- 
rationalism, Overstreet finds that it invites 
man “to remain a child in aggressive ego- 
centricity.” 

When Overstreet reaches his chapter “To- 
ward Religious Maturity,” he is ready to 
condemn the doctrine of total depravity and 
outlines a religion based upon the love such 
as Jesus taught, rather than the latter day 
corruptions, upon the wholeness of life (the 
wholeness of linkages) and the dispelling of 
immature egocentricity. 

To indicate further Overstreet’s view the 
content can be ‘indicated of the chapter 
“Mature Insights Lost.” He quotes Chis- 
holm to the effect that there never have yet 
been “enough mature people in the right 
places” and lists the saving insights that 
have been brought into the world without 
saving the world. This list might form a 
sort of credo for liberalism: One God, man 
as a creature of moral law, social justice, all 
from Judaism; love from Jesus; rationality 
from Greek thought; individuality from the 
Renaissance; and finally the _ scientific 
method. THADDEUS B. CLARK 


“ 


and on top of all the other 
troubles in our church, it’s split from top 
to bottom between the humanists and us 
Republicans.” (An actual complaint ex- 
pressed to (Mrs.) Margot Pieksen, Presi- 
dent of the General Alliance.) 
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- the pied pipers who ‘recognize nothing be- 
“yond sense perception forces in the cosmos; 


Among the pied pipers 

CHRISTIAN TEACHING: AN _IN- 
QUIRY. By Burdette K. Marvin, New 
York: The Exposition Press. $2. 


Read and embrace the contents of this | 
little book and you will want to toss Chris- | 
tianity aside and rush to join forces with the — 
127 signers of “Lupton Platform.” 

The author’s ideas represent the sufferings 
of a human being who has not discovered | 
what life means. Having lost the sense of — 
God, as revealed by Jesus, he has also lost — 
the spiritual realities which stem from the — 
Christian root. For him Christianity is theo- 
logical speculation instead of a desperately 
practical way of life. 

Being confused by the flight from Chris- 
tianity impulse, he has taken refuge among 


who promise universal peace, even though 
the price is the surrender of the presence of 
God and the real spirit of Jesus. 

Many of his criticisms of the Christian 
Church are justified! But he is blind to the 
fact that the Christian Church is made up 
of many imperfect people whose growing 
relationship with a verifiable personal God 
will make them just as concerned as he is 
over war, social injustice and racial preju- 
dices. 

Frankly I am tired of such “little books”; 
they are the products of over-zealous minds 
and lazy bodies; completely out of tune 
with life. CLAYTON BROOKS HALE 


Collector’s item 


CELIA’S LIGHTHOUSE. By Anne 
Molloy, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.50. 

The story of Celia Thaxter is truthfully 
told in fiction form. The book is intended 
for early teen-age girls, but will be a collec- 
tor’s item for those who have visited the Isles 
of Shoals, ten miles out from Portsmouth, 
N. H. The islands themselves have a 
notable history, dating back to Captain John 
Smith who. first visited them in 1614; but 
the Laighton family made them famous, and 
among the Laightons Celia was the Miranda. 

Can you imagine a little girl, only four 
years old, going out with her father and 
mother and little baby brother to live all 
alone, in a lighthouse on an island? Or can 
you believe that a man of large enterprise 
in business and politics, just elected to the 
Senate of his state would suddenly cast fame 
and fortune to the winds, literally to become 
the keeper of White Island Light? Yet there 
we find them in the Autumn of 1839. 

And the little girl grew up on the lonely 
island, loving every stone and blade of grass, 
and passing sail, holding little conversations 
with sea gulls and sandpipers, catching the 
glow of sunrise in her hair and weaving the 
spell of the islands into happy verse. 

Such is the story of Celia Thaxter, and it 
is a delight to find it told with such charm — 
and vividness. a 

LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE > 
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‘Height that is higher’ 


PHILLIPS BROOKS: Selected Ser- 
mons. By the Rt. Rev. William Scarlett. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. 


If this book does nothing more than call 
attention to one of the greatest preachers of 
all time, it will amply justify itself. As a 
generation we are lamentably over-stimu- 
lated, and we too easily forget influences 
that ought to enjoy prolonged activity in our 
hearts. Moreover, there are something like 
a dozen volumes of Bishop Brooks’ works; 
and the desire to read one or two of his 
sermons is usually discouraged by the ques- 
tion: which? The choice is too large. 

Bishop Scarlett has done a great service in 
gathering this selection of thirty-one sermons 
in a single volume. His choice is to be 
heartily commended. These sermons are 
neither dated nor placed; they are timeless 
and universal. They represent that side of 
Phillips Brooks, far and away the biggest 
side, which took religion as a wholly per- 
sonal matter, intimate and sacred, and 
handled it with reverence, experience, dis- 
cernment and a sort of finality. There is 
nothing more to be said on the subject; but 
there is a great deal to be done. Modern 
preachers impoverish themselves to a degree 
they can ill afford by remaining in ignorance 
of Phillips Brooks. He was a great, clean, 
powerful, consecrated personality. He was 
also a skilled and painstaking craftsman. 
Everyone knows his definition of preaching: 
Preaching is truth plus personality. No one 
fulfills that definition so well as himself. 


Hence, as a teacher of homoletics he is the 
despair of every learner. Plenty of young 
men can share with him these visions of truth 
which he sought to impart; but few, pitifully 
few, can ever hope to impart them with his 

ersonal earnestness of appeal, his personal 
orcefulness of conviction, and his personal 
winsomeness of solicitude. We can simply 
say: A great preacher? O yes, nascitur, non 
fit. And yet, in his case, we always have the 
feeling that the truth he seeks to preach 
is far bigger than the personality that tries 
to preach it. All his sermons leave with us, 
as they draw to their end the impression of 
an utterly exhausted personality striving des- 
perately to get at a last elusive something 
that not even he with all his power can put 
into words. In his preaching formula, per- 
sonality might stand on a par with truth; 
but in his actual preaching, he himself was 
carried along as on an uncontrollable freshet, 
an impotent mouthpiece of the tremendous 
ideas he was trying to utter. 

Follow one of these sermons from begin- 
ning to end: at once you are aware of care- 
ful and lengthy preparation. And as a mat- 
ter-of fact, he fi carried a notebook in 
which most of his sermons germinated, rami- 
fied and ripened; and in which he carefully 
noted each fugacious idea, each possible 
application and each infallibly apt illustra- 

_ tion. Then listen to the delivery: the color- 
ful vividness of the introduction; the rush of 
words as he developed his thesis; and the 
breathless intensity of his conclusion. By 

that time you find yourself no longer follow- 
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ing him, but standing with him on the 
highest accessible summit, and with him 
gazing upward to that “height that is higher” 
which neither you nor he can quite reach. 
His greatness lay in his wanting to be greater 
than he could be; which is approximately the 
point all true sermons must attain. 

Heartfelt thanks are due to Dr. Scarlett 
for the discernment he has shown in this 
selection. CHARLES E. PARK 


“Cops and robbers” 


PROWLING RUSSIA’S FORBIDDEN 
ZONE. By Werner Knop. New York: 
A. A. Knopf. $2.75. 


German-born Mr. Knop was especially 
well-equipped for the job he took on him- 
self; namely, to make a first-hand investiga- 
tion of conditions in the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many. A British citizen since 19389, Mr. 
Knop had himself engaged in anti-Nazi 
underground activity in Germany between 
1933 and 1939. After war came he served 
in the British Army and also as an adviser 
on German affairs to the branches of eco- 
nomic and psychological warfare. He is now 
a free-lance journalist, residing in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

His “Secret Journey into Soviet Germany” 
(as the sub-title calls it) was made in June 
and July of 1948. The trip took him to 
Jena, Dresden, Leipzig, Leuna, Chemnitz, 
Plauen and points between, He saw and 
talked with German workers and peasants, 
and with Red Army men and officers. The 
final leg of the journey, through Chemnitz 
and Plauen, gave him a view of the slave 
labor camps and of the uranium mines. He 
talked with anti-Communists, Communists 
and Nazis, and he took note of the contin- 


uing Communist-Nazi cooperation at various - 


levels. 

Mr. Knop writes entertainingly and his 
book makes good reading. Perhaps it was 
necessary to play up the adventure story 
angle to achieve this. There are important 
items more or less concealed by the “cops 
and robbers” approach, but the book, on the 
whole, is somewhat disappointing. A little 
less sugar-coating of adventure and a little 
more information would have made Prowling 
Russia’s Forbidden Zone a more useful book. 
It remains, however, one of the extremely 
few sources of information on the subject. 

WARREN B. WALSH 


The Cover 


This portrait, executed by the Philadelphia 
artist, Mrs. Isabel B. Cartwright, was com- 
missioned by the congregation of the Com- 
munity Church of New York. At its un- 
veiling, Rev. Donald Harrington said: “A 
portrait of this kind is not essentially imita- 
tive. It does not seek to reproduce with 
absolute accuracy the external features of 
the person who is the subject at any given 
moment in his life. Rather it is creative, 
and seeks by means of facial expression, 
background, color, posture and pose to give 
to the eyes of the observer the living person, 
his charaoter, and his very soul.” 
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The editors and authors of the several 
articles in this issue are indebted to Ken- 
neth J. Smith for use of his thesis, “John 
Haynes Holmes: Opponent of War.” Mr. 
Smith, graduate of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, wrote this thesis under the 
direction of Prof. Charles H. Lyttle and 
submitted it in June, 1949. It may be bor- 
rowed from the library of the Meadville 
Theological School. Mr. Smith is now a 
Cruft Fellow from Meadville to the London 
School of Economics. 
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books 


To lay three ghosts 


KILLERS OF THE DREAM. By Lillian 
Smith. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Gorss- 


This is not another book about Negroes, 
but one of the few books on race relations 
primarily about whites. For the “Negro 
problem” in essence is the problem of the 
white man. Ina series of fast-moving, hard- 
hitting essays, Miss Smith with rare insight 
and courage has put the white South on the 
psychiatrist's couch. Her aim is to find out 
why the white man has killed his own dream 
of treedom and human dignity. 

As a native Southerner, Lillian Smith re- 
members how whites believe it is possible 
to be a Christian (and no doubt even a re- 
ligious liberal) in the South and a white 
Southerner simultaneously. She asserts 
that Southerners have acquired an “intellec- 
tual tone deafness” to keep themselves from 
hearing simultaneously “the antiphonal 
choruses of white supremacy and democracy, 
brotherhood and segregation, love and lynch- 
ing.” This split between belief and action 
and false beliefs about sin, sex, and segrega- 
tion have produced a guilt which is “the 
biggest crop raised in Dixie.” 

For therapy, Miss Smith has to delve deep 
down to lay three unpleasant ghosts: the 
relationship of white man and colored 
woman, ot white father and colored child, 
and of white child and colored nurse. These 
traumatic experiences have haunted the 
mind of the South and given shape to its 
culture. 


Lillian Smith does not call names, but is 
concerned about conserving the human re- 
sources of her region. Through a process of 
human erosion, body and mind — as imagina- 
tion and conscience—have been washed 
away in the gullies made by anxiety, fear, 
hate and greed. This erosion can be halted 
only by a drastic cure. The ameloriative 
“solutions” are no solutions at all. The cure 
entails cutting the umbilical cord between 
the South and segregation. This puts the 
South on the defensive, but the South is de- 
fensive because it knows it is wrong. 


Killers of the Dream reflects concern for 
the lack of leadership in the South. There 
are few leaders today who “have strength 
enough to admit their region’s mistakes.” 
Lillian Smith rightly excoriates most of her 
fellow-writers, such as Hodding Carter and 
David Cohn. She sees the South’s “liberals” 
—both political and literary — bargaining 
away their integrity in order to be “useful.” 
She considers them no better than the com- 
munists who also rationalize that the end 
justifies the means. Miss Smith concludes 
that “it is hard to decide which is more 
harmful to men’s morals, the liberal or re- 
actionary, in this confused South.” 

If communism is one alternative to the 
South’s anguish, Miss Smith quickly eschews 
this ideology since it tells man there is no 
time or place for the dreamer. Communism 
tells man to give up the dream of freedom 
so he can have security. Only in democracy 
can the dream of freedom and security be 
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‘dreamed—and some day lived. Only in de- 


mocracy can there be no confiict between 
what man wants, what is right, and what 
survival requires of him. Yet even in de- 
mocracy, man has dreamed of weapons that 
can destroy all men and all dreams, Today 
more than ever before, there is no choice in 
timing. It has to be now. 

This is a beautifully-written book by one 
of the few daughters of the South who dares 
risk her “usefulness” as she did in Strange 
Fruit by setting down something which is 
not “the official daydream” of the South. 
And lest we in the North be too smug, the 
analysis fits us well also. We Northerners 
are also filled with social guilt and anxiety, 
but we manage to segregate without erecting 
the telltale signs. HOMER A. JACK 


Pilgrimage to Gandhi 


LEAD KINDLY LIGHT. By Vincent 
Sheean. New York: Random House. 
$3.75. 


The book derives its title from the famous 
Christian hymn which was one of Gandhi's 
favorites. It tells the impassioned story of 
the author’s pilgrimage to Gandhi to whom 
he turned seeking to fill the void in his own 
soul created by the collapse of his faith in 
the scientific materialism of the West, and 
his conviction that unless some other mean- 
ing can be found for life, the result must be 
the destruction of our civilization. 

He is persuaded (that seems much too 
feeble a word) that he has found this mean- 
ing in the ancient religious teachings of 
Hinduism of which Gandhi was the great 
modern exemplar. Indeed he constitutes 
himself a veritable Apostle of the Hindu 
message. This makes him an exceptionally 
sympathetic interpreter both of the Mahatma 
and of the Hindu religion as it is expressed 
in the genius of Gandhi's life. 

A large part of the book is devoted to re- 
telling the story of Gandhi’s career, This is 
well done, but is not as valuable as the sec- 
tions which tell of Mr. Sheean’s personal con- 
tacts with this remarkable man and the in- 
fluence which he exerted on those around 
him. Particularly noteworthy is the eye 
witness account of Gandhi’s martyrdom and 


— 
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“T would 


Dewey that a thorough terminological 
overhaul is necessary if we are to meet 
the needs of inter-communication in re- 
search .. . Yes, you may quote me.” 


leader. This makes these events come alive | 
the last rites which India accorded its great — 
for us and deepens our appreciation of their _ 


significance, 


Equally sympathetic is the interpretation | 
of the religion of India which the author — 
gives to the Western mind. Not only does — 
he present the major teachings of tradi- — 


tional Hinduism, but he also gives a brief ac- 


count of such modern movements as the ~ 
Brahmo Somaj and that initiated by Ramak- — 
rishna and Vivekenanda which, by their — 
emphasis on the practical social application — 
of religious principles helped prepare the — 


way for Gandhi. If the book lets you down 
at all it is in that it fails to indicate how the 
insights of India can be made applicable to 
our Western scene. 


to do for himself. E, BURDETTE BACKUS 


The Beacon 


The Beacon Less» Boston 


* OUT OF CURIOSITY, we picked up the ¢ 
catalog of a sawdust-trail “Funda- 
mentalist” publishing house. Lead- 
e ing off the entire catalog was a 
quotation from the heretical father 
of the heretical Unitarian fellow- ¢ 
ship, William Ellery Channing. It 
bears repeating: 
& 


e ‘|Books] are the voices of the dis- 
tant and the dead, and make us 
° heirs of the spiritual life of past e 
ages. Books are the true levelers. 
They give to all who will faithfully ° 
e use them the society, the spiritual 
presence, of the best and greatest 
of our race.”—CHANNING. ° 


This ought to be a good time to 
mention the Beacon Press book, 
e CHANNING DAY BY DAY, com- 
piled by Jose Chapiro, who also 

contributes a long introductory es- ¢ 
e say. (Regular, $5; special until 

Christmas, $4.) . 


e Most people look a bit stunned . 
when they learn how far ahead a 
publishing house has to work. At ® 
e an editorial conference the other 
day, the staff reviewed the lists for 
e the fall of ’49, the spring of 50, « 
the fall of ’50, and the spring of 
° ’51. All filled up! (Samples: sched- ° 
e uled for the spring of ’51 is Paul 
Blanshard’s next book, on which he 
* is hard at work in the hill country ¢ 
. of central Vermont; and also the 
first of the projected Beacon series, 


That the reader is left - 


. 
¢ Classical Roots of Liberal Thought.) « . 
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A law of sin 
RECOVERY OF MAN. (The grounds 


for belief in man and a rebirth of Chris- 
tianity). F. R. Barry. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


The author is Bishop of Southwell and 
Chaplain to the King. He deals with the 
present scene from the point of view of a 
liberal churchman and trinitarian. He sees 
the world crisis as centered in the soul of 
man. Our hope lies in Christian faith in the 
living Goodness, the reality of a spiritual 
universe. Christianity’s quarrel with hu- 
manism is that its claims for man are not 
high enough, because it leaves out the real- 
ity of God and the gift of eternal life by 
which man’s value and status are conferred 
upon him. Man is a creature and not the 
lord of creation, but God created man in his 
own image. 


Man’s power of self-transcendence is the 
essential quality of spirit and reaches out be- 
yond ‘natural’ frontiers towards a goal in 
some order of reality which is not confined 
within space and time. Man is a spirit 
created by God in his own image, but there 
is a law of sin in his members, In Christ 
God has entered history to save it. The 
point of breakdown today is in the elimina- 
tion of the personal. The Bible is concerned 
with God’s coming into the life of man and 
the revelation to man of a spiritual destiny 
beyond this spatio-temporal existence in 
which personal life may be fulfilled. 


The Welfare State has come to stay, but 
it needs the church to maintain a level of 
‘character and dedication beyond the reach 
of the natural man. What we need is a 
faith that can overcome the world—a faith 
established in a Living God, reaching out 
bevond these years of time to an inheritance 
which is incorruptible and undefiled and 
that fadeth not away. This world will always 
be a tragic place. The ultimate security is 
spiritual. The Resurrection is the guarantee 
that history belongs to the Living God. But 
it is resurrection, not survival—a rising into 
newness of life, eternal in quality, infinite 
in range, in communion with the Living 
God. To spread courage and resist apathy, 
cynicism and despair is an effective contribu- 
tion of Christians towards the Recovery of 
Man, 

The book is vital in its treatment of the 
nature and destiny of man. It does, how- 
ever, lose force by its apologetics and by 
its claims for Christianity as the one chan- 
nel for man’s religious experience and hope. 

ROY B. WINTERSTEEN 


Classic anthology 


CHILDREN’S STORIES To Read or Tell. 
Edited by Alice I. Hazeltine. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $2.50. 
Although this reviewer believes that many 
basic problems underlying the writing and 
usage of children’s stories have not yet 
been solved, namely the writing for specific 
age groups in words that those age groups 
“ean understand, the book edited by Alice I. 


Hazeltine, Children’s Stories To Read Or 
Tell has the virtue of being an anthology 
of tales that one may either use or reject. 

Many of the stories are excellent choices 
but for practical reasons of simplicity and 
directness of writing, Aesop’s Fables still 
rank supreme when compared to others 
found in the book. The stories are classi- 
fied under the following headings, Stories 
Of Learning To Live, Stories Of Ancient 
Wisdom, Stories of Enchantment and Ad- 
venture, Stories of Courage and Kindness, 
and Stories of Famous Men and Women. 
This provides a wider range of choice and 
helps the user select those fitting his pur- 
poses with children. 

Many of the stories may already occupy 
the shelves of those who use childrens’ 
stories but the anthology selected by the 
editor makes for compactness and _ serves 
those particularly who have a_ limited 
library. Such selections as the Ugly Duck- 
ling by Hans Christian Andersen, The New 
England Christmas by Louisa May Alcott, 
The Hare That Ran Away by Marie L. 
Shedlock are well known by both the 
users and the hearers of childrens’ stories, 
a conclusion which does in no way detract 
from their worth. It does seem however 
that the crying need for today is not for 
an anthology but for more and more crea- 
tive down-to-age level childrens’ stories 
based upon the contemporary child’s world. 


HEINZ RETTIG 


In solemn conclave 


A MENCKEN CHRESTOMATHRY. Ea- 
ited and annotated by H. L. Mencken. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5. 


Can I help it if everything written by 
Henry Mencken makes me want to dance 
and sing? He is part of my lost youth. 
Indeed, his thumb-to-nose journalism par- 
takes of an elfin delight which surely dates 
from that first garden when all the world 
was young. And when the greybeards 
gather in solemn conclave and soberly point 
out that quite frequently what Mr. Mencken 
says is not, as a matter of fact, true, de- 
spite the godlike ring of his voice, I am 
sorry for them. How could they under- 
stand impishness in any aspect? 

There is dust on their hearts. . .. Mencken 
never bothers to present his evidence; he 
does not document his essays. Instead, and 
speaking from Parnassus, he tells you what 
attitude should be adopted by the judicious. 
And his style of telling is a belt-snapping 
delight. (If anyone thinks Mencken doesn’t 
understand scholarship and documentation, 
let him read the three volumes of The 
American Language and thereafter hold his 
peace. "“Twere best he speak no harm of 
Brutus here!) Mencken found little to 
arouse his reverence in America, and when 
they asked him why he continued to live 
here, he answered with the awe-inspiring, 
“Why do men go to zoos?” The purpose 
of the present chrestomathy is to make avail- 
able a selection from his out-of-print writ- 
ings—books, magazine and newspaper arti- 
cles. The collection is priceless. E. D. 


A Stirring Refutation of Irration- 
ality in Kierkegaard and the 
eo-Orthodox 


The Religious 
Revolt Against 
Reason 


By L. Harold DeWolf 


“Theology in America has a new voice, 
one that speaks with marvelous clarity 
and consistency. This book is recom- 
mended to those who wish to under- 
stand neo-orthodoxy and to those who 
wish to read an excellent defense of 
‘reason’s’ legitimate place in religion and 
life. Also evident is a warm evangeli- 
cal faith combined with a passion for 
participating in a cooperative search 
for truth.’—Christian Century $2.50 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Prefers to be unlabeled 
YOUTH ASKS ABOUT RELIGION. By 


Jack Finegan. New York: Association 
Press. $2. 


Dr. Finegan calls his book of 100 ques- 
tions and answers Youth Asks about Reli- 
gion. I have found after thirteen years 
as a minister that these questions are asked 
by adults as well—therefore it may be read 
and found of value by leaders of youth 
groups and ministers of adult flocks. 

Dr. Finegan’s style is simple, direct and 
clear. The questions are universal and for 
the most part his answers are broad and uni- 
versal. His intellectual, scientific, if you 
will, approach to “Prayer” for instance is 
not in what I would consider the Unitarian 
approach, but it is certainly not that of rigid 
orthodoxy. As Dr. Finegan prefers to be 
unlabeled I will not label him, but say he 
is as liberal as his personal religion allows 
him to be—he is sincere, human and intelli- 
gent. 

Following each chapter he presents a bib- 
liography which should be exceedingly help- 
ful to a lay reader or a young minister. 

Dr. Finegan’s own catholicity of reading 
and his own search for ever growing truth is 
something of an inspiration. The book, and 
I trust Dr. Finegan, is judicious, undogmatic 
and intellectual. His mind and personality 
are those of a teacher who enjoys teaching 
and inspiring youth. He seems to say “Look 
upon this, think upon that, and draw your 
own conclusions.” 

MERRILL O. BATES 
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Nmith- 
Goodspeed 
Bible 


The unrivaled Book in an 
unrivaled translation 


@ Easy to understand because it 1s in your 
language, the American language of today. 


® Set in clear, easy-to-read type. 


@ Arranged to distinguish prose from , 
poetry. 


®@ Translated by world-renowned scholars 
and masters of modern American speech. 


@ Tested and acclaimed by millions of 
daily Bible readers. 


In your choice of 18 éditions in handsome, 
permanent bindings, ranging from the New 
Testament, popular edition, at $1.00, to the 
beautiful Twenty-fifth Anniversary edition of 
the New Testament at $5.00, to deluxe, 
Jeather-bound editions of the Bible at $12.50, 
Write for free, complete descriptive circular. 


At all bookstores (ALU 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. ha 


Unorthodox antidote 


THE PATTERN OF IMPERIALISM: A 
Study in the Theories of Power. By E. M. 
Winslow. New York: Columbia University 
Press. $3.75. 


The reading of Dr. Winslow’s study of im- 
perialism is a refreshing antidote to the over- 
worked thesis of economic determinism. It 
is his contention that economic forces do not 
constitute the effective causes of imperialism 
and war. Imperialism and militarism, which 
are coeval terms, are not the products of 
capitalism or the modern national state, for 
the former long preceded the later in history. 
The author insists that “love of adventure, 
prestige, strategy, civilizing missions, and 
political and ideological clashes have cer- 
tainly been potent causes of imperialism and 
war. Nor is there any conceivable economic 
cause in the vicious circle wherein war itself 
engenders more war.” Imperialism is pri- 
marily “an independent force reflecting the 
sheer desire of men for power, which merely 
uses for its own ends whatever economic 
system happens to be at hand.” 

Dr. Winslow presents his arguments in a 
telling manner. His discussion of the growth 
of the theory of economic determinism is 
brilliant, and his refutation of it ingenious. 
However, in the process of playing down the 
importance of the economic factor in im- 
perialism, he eres: eliminates it alto- 
gether, which is certainly an untenable posi- 
tion. This leads him to insist, for instance, 
that “The desire of a nation to obtain such 
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books 


concrete things as oil fields or iron mines 
cannot be regarded as an economic motive 
and war to obtain such specific objects can- 
not be regarded as based on economic 
causes.” Surely this line of reasoning does 
serious damage to the traditional and con- 
trolling meaning that the term “economic” 
possesses. 


The author, in his conclusion, is convinced 


* that the solution of the problems of imperial- 


ism and war cannot come through socialism 
or pacifism or world government. Our world, 
he insists, must be saved by the methods of 
peace (I found it somewhat difficult in this 
connection to comprehend why the move- 
ment toward limited world federal govern- 
ment is warlike). The only political move- 
ment that offers any hope of solution is 
Gandhi’s non-violent resistance in India. 
“Here, it seems to me, is political wisdom of 
a high order, far more advanced and hope- 
ful and far more in accord with the principles 
of economic and political freedom than exists 
elsewhere.” 


A book filled with such provocative and, 
certainly from the economists’ viewpoint, un- 
orthodox observations cannot fail to stimu- 
late the thoughtful reader who is concerned 
with the warlike nature of our world. 

WAYNE SHUTTEE 


Cloistered irrelevance 


MIRROR FOR MAN. The Relation of An- 
thropology to Modern Life. By Clyde Kluck- 
hohn. New York-Toronto: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3.75. 


“Anthropology holds up a great mirror to 
man and lets him look at himself in his 
infinite variety.” If one is tempted to feel 
that anthropologists live in cloistered irre- 
levance he might better begin the book by 
reading the chapter on “Race: A Modern 
Myth” and the next chapter on “The Gift of 
Tongues.” These two chapters are worth 
the price of the book. This reviewer had no 
idea of the practical use of anthropological 
research in war and peace and industry until 
he read the chapter, “Anthropologists at 
Work.” 


There’s something about the approach of 
the anthropologist that makes “peoples of 
different appearance, mutually unintelligible 
languages, and dissimilar ways of life” want 
to take an interest in one another rather 


“Maybe when I get on the whiskers 
and the red suit this won't sound so silly.” 


than to stand off with superior scorn or con- | 
In the | 


demn with righteous indignation. 
chapter on “Queer Customs,” in which Dr. 
Kluckhohn describes the anthropologist’s 


concept of culture, we realize how much of | 


our life habits and attitudes are ours be- 
cause we were brought up that way in the 
total life of the people who created that 
part of us that came from our environment. 
“The essence of the culture process is se- 
lectivity. The selection is only exceptionally 
conscious and rational.” Nor does the author 
find this nearly as pessimistic a fact as the 
old assumption that human nature was 
“biologically fixed.” “It is men who change 
their cultures, even if, during most of past 


history, they have been acting as instru- 


ments of cultural processes of which they 
were largely unaware.” 

Why archeology? “When we see the 
whole panorama of inventions and borrow- 
ings on the vast scale of space and time 
which archeology alone can provide, we 
realize the tremendous interdependence of 
cultures and the essential cultural brother- 
hood of man.” The minute you begin 
a comprehensive knowledge of the dif- 
ferences between peoples of different times 
of different places, you discover more and 
more significant interrelationships. 

Why comparative physiology? In order 
to make the picture more complete, the 
biological factors of man’s animal nature 
must be understood and the story of evolu- 
tion enriched with new interpretations. An- 
thropologists have assisted in getting the 
idea of the whole man back into medicine 


in their work in orthopedics and pediatrics. 


Once again the basic similarity of all types 
of men is recognized even as the differences 
are understood. 

This report of the science of human sim- 
ilarities and differences mirrored in the 
research of anthropology, makes the reader 
want to join in the game of constant obser- 
vation and interruption. 

J. DONALD JOHNSTON 


Harvard Square in 1930 


DEFINITION OF LOVE. By Catherine 
Ridgway McCarthy. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3. 

This is sensitive writing, tinged with 
poetic fervor and presenting a few outstand- 
ing scenes of deep insight. Connie Trumbull 
was not spoiled by wealth and therefore 
when the Depression and her father’s death 
made it necessary for her to work her own 
way through college, her character rose to 
the occasion. . Most of the book is concerned 
with her senior year at Radcliffe and with 
her attempt to attain emotional maturity. 
The book is by no means a definition of 
love; and yet Connie found out a great deal 
about what love is not. There are bright 
colors and clear lines here, but little depth. 
However, Connie’s struggle to decide just 
who she is and what her own personal way 
of life must be never lacks interest. One 


more point: the story is clean, which is a ; 


relief in our times. 


E. D 


Me 
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OPEN FORUM 


Consecrated underground 


At my request Dr. Charles E. Park, Min- 
ister Emeritus, First Church in Boston, 
gives his permission to The Christian Register 
for publishing the enclosed letter in which 
he defends his signing of the Statement on 
Universal Religion. 

DILWORTH LUPTON, Waltham, Mass. 


When I signed your manifesto, it was in a 
try-anything-once mood. Thanks to the 
furore it has raised, I am glad I signed it. 
Why? Because our greatest need is a basis 
of agreement on which we can practice 
mutual trust, respect and cooperation. 

To seek this basis in some happy manipu- 
lation of denominational factors and forcés 
is vain, A denomination is a ready-made 
uniform in which all look alike but each is 
more or less uncomfortable. Force all to 
‘wear one uniform and you have a company 
of rebels, each one nursing a secret resent- 
ment which makes agreement impossible. 
Permit each to wear his own made-to-order 
uniform, and you destroy the uniformity of 
the uniform; you have a company of con- 
tented individuals who are no nearer a basis 
of agreement than they were before. 

Why waste time in juggling denomina- 
tional loyalties? They are superficial matters 
at best. Most of our quarrels are disagree- 
ments in practical policies, ways and means, 
methods of securing the end which all want 
—a happy world, and of fulfilling a purpose 
which all eagerly avow — universal peace 
and brotherhood. 

On the face of it, a basis of agreement is 


. 


impossible in the realm of methods, but 
already exists in the realm of purposes* and 
ends. Common sense tells us to broaden and 
strengthen the basis of agreement we already 
have, and cultivate a patient and persistent 
tolerance toward each other's variant 
methods. 


During the war we learned about the 
Underground and the devoted men and 
women who belonged to it. All the time, in 
every country, in peace and war, there is a 
sort of consecrated underground composed 
of the wisest and truest men and women, 
who, by a wholly spontaneous unanimity 
“have heartily designed the benefit of broad 
mankind,” the great solid unpublicized reli- 
able underbody of human character on 
which this world and every country in this 
world must build its only enduring foun- 
dation. 

A little of our organizing ability expended 
on this consecrated underground, who are 
freely divergent in method but one in pur- 
pose, might bear results. Man’s instinctive 
craving for liberty would seem to be a purely 
adverbial affair: “I agree with you on what 
we want to build, but I insist on my right to 
choose how I shall work at it.” 


Because I detected this realistic note in 
your manifesto, its recognition of the variety 
in human methods and the singleness of 
human aim, and its intention to seek a basis 
of agreement in the one place where it may 
be found, I signed the document; and am 
gladder than ever that I did. Best of all 
things to you. CHARLES E. PARK, Boston 


Are we as ‘liberal’ as we claim? 


In the two years that my husband and I 
have been Unitarians and have been reading 
your periodical, we have become increasingly 
aware of a strong anti-Catholic undertone 
which seems most disturbing and unworthy 
of a group devoted to the upholding of 
Christian principles. The climax came in 
your October issue, when we were especially 
shocked by a letter from Helen Tufts Bailie 
of Nantucket, Mass., under the heading, 
“Stratum of ignorance.” The heading is most 
appropriate for her views, since the lady is 
obviously a sorry victim of the very charges 
she levels at the Catholic Church. 


Her letter consists of a string of cliches 
which present a classic example of prejudiced 
hearsay. In the name of Truth, since you 
have seen fit to print her remarks, an an- 
swer must be made. 

Her first paragraph claims that parochial 
school children deserve no government as- 
sistance because they “come mostly from 
families that pay no taxes-at all for educa- 
tion.” No statistics, no authorities quoted to 
prove this statement. “The government pro- 
vides an education for them which is denied 
‘them by the hierarchy, which sequesters 


them in classrooms under a system which, 


technically pious, is actually the instrument 
of a. hierarchy bent on survival.” Here is 
an ambiguous statement at best, an opinion 
stated as fact—very poor form. 

“Catholicism shrinks from the deductions 
of science and free thought, and system- 
atically disparages them.” Quite false. The 
Church is officially dedicated to the revela- 
tion of the truth, including scientific truth. 
I have never known a Catholic student who 
received less instruction in scientific subjects 
than I did in the public schools—and that 
includes findings on the theory of evolution 
(Catholic view on the latter is that all 
scientific evidence points to the fact that 
man evolved physically, as did all other 
forms of life, from a single living cell; but 
the actual creation of human man occurred 
when God took a pre-human form and en- 
dowed it with an immortal soul). 

The writer is correct in saying that “The 
parochial school system is based on loyalty 
to authority in matters of conscience’—that 
Authority being God. 

“The Church calculates and endures on a 
stratum of ignorance and poverty, fear of the 
unknown, superstition, emotionalism.” This 
is slander and nothing more. 
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It claims “sole entrance to Heaven and 
Noli Me Tangere for its ‘cloth’ ””—again, sim- 
ply untrue. The Church readily admits that 
God receives in Heaven all souls worthy of 
entrance, be they Catholics or not. Was the 
writer totally unaware of the publicity re- 
cently given a Boston priest and two lay- 
men when they were admonished by the 
Church because they contended that only 
Catholics could gain access to Heaven? 


“The Hierarchy evades planned parent- 
hood by dictating “Birth control causes can- 
cer.” Pure hearsay. The Church believes 
that mechanical birth control devices are un- 
natural and immoral, 


“When frightened by a polio epidemic, 
Catholic faithful are advised to rely, not on 
the laboratory, but on the Memorare—a 
prayer to the Virgin Mary. .. .” More mis- 
representation. I can’t help wondering how 
an individual can be conscious of the fact 
that a number of highly competent doctors 
and scientists are devout Catholics, yet can 
accept and pass on such an obviously ridic- 
ulous statement. And how can anyone validly 
criticize a group of people for praying during 
a time of disaster? The same fantastically 
gullible attitude is displayed by Clifford G. 
Massoth in his article, “A Layman’s Search 
for a Free Church” in the same issue, in 
which he describes an encounter with a 
science graduate of a leading Catholic uni- 
versity in the midwest. In his account, she 
professed to ignorance of Mendel, Darwin 
and their findings on genetics. I discussed 
this passage with a young lady who is a 
science graduate of Munderlein College 
here in Chicago; we decided that Mr. 
Massoth’s friend was pulling his leg—right 
out of its socket. 

The amazingly misinformed lady who 
wrote from Massachusetts concluded her + 
letter with the decision that “To demand 
public funds for partisan schools is the 
height of impudence.” I disagree: I nominate 
her blatantly asinine remarks for top honors 
in that department. 

Unitarians do not have to resort to attacks 
on another religious group to heighten their 
own prestige; why indulge in such un-Chris- 
tian activities? Perhaps it would be wise to 
examine our hearts and see whether we are 
really as “liberal” as we claim. 

MRS. FREDERICK A. THULIN, JR., Chicago, IIl. 


Better to give 

Because I feel concerned for humanity I 
have desired in some way to pass on an idea 
which though not new might help to release 
the tension among nations with greater pros- 
pects for world peace. 

It will not be long now before the blessed 
season of Christmas will once again fill the 
atmosphere throughout the world. I can 
imagine the laughter and love that the spirit 
of Christmas will reveal whether it be in 
such places as the home, hospital, schools, 
places of employment, or even amidst the 
cease-fire-order on battlefields. But what of 
the destitute, be it in this country or in the 
many war-torn nations? Will persons under 
such conditions really feel the significance of 
the Christmas season? 

As shepherds offered gifts unto the baby 
Jesus, might we unselfishly offer our gifts to 


the suffering of humanity rather than for our 


a 
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open forum 


own gaietyP Would we be depriving too 
much from ourselves and friends by pledg- 
ing all or part of the money we intend to 
spend on Christmas gifts for the benefit of 
all humanity, whether it be for people in 
slum or war-torn areas, for hospitals, 
churches, social or welfare agencies? Do we 
as responsible citizens of the world acknowl- 
edge our challenge and say, “Yes, I'll do my 
part knowing as Jesus said, ‘It is better to 
give than to receive.’ ” 

Let us pray that this message will reach 
beyond the readers of these pages to the 
kind of action that will help to build for a 
better world. Lastly may we give to the 
needy of humanity, be it during the Christ- 
mas season or to just another seemingly un- 
eventful day. 

MASARU F. KAJIKAWA, Peoria, IIl. 


Convictions of the heart 


H.C.M.’s editorial on the Larry Gara case 
is a welcome change from the viewpoint ex- 
pressed earlier by w.B.w. respecting non- 
registrants under the Selective Service Act 
of 1948. 


Unitarians will be interested to learn that 
this matter does not touch members of his- 
toric peace churches alone. 

There ought to be brought to the atten- 
tion of our denomination the similar case of 
Dr. Wirt A. Warren, recently sentenced to 
imprisonment on precisely the same charge 
as Larry Gara. 


Dr. Warren is a Unitarian, listed in the 
1948-49 Year Book as President of the First 
Unitarian Church of Wichita, Kansas. 


Sometime before October 20, 1948 (his 
step-son’s eighteenth birthday) he gave the 
following counsel (in his son’s words, from 
the court record): “Well, he told me, he 
said to me that he would like to see me not 
register for the draft and thus violate the 
law . . . He didn’t tell me to, he just sug- 
gested it tome...” 


The step-son did not follow this counsel. 
At the required time, he registered. The 
matter would not have come to the attention 
of the court had not Dr. Warren, an out- 
spoken war-resister, written a letter to the 
Department of Justice, indicating his religious 
scruples regarding war and conscription, and 
asserting that he had ‘and would counsel 
young men not to register. On the basis of 
this letter, Dr. Warren was investigated by 
the ¥F.B.1., this particular conversation was 
recalled, and although no primary violation 
of the Selective Service Act occurred (no re- 
fusal to register) a charge was filed against 
Dr. Warren, in the vu.s. District Court for the 
District of Kansas. The court found him 
guilty, and passed sentence. 


Many issues of civil liberty are involved 
in this case, for a fuller discussion of which 
the interested reader is referred to the Brief 
of Appellant, u.s. Court of Appeals, Tenth 
Circuit, No, 3921, available through Mr. 
Dale Bruce, Attorney at Law, 2144% No. 
Broadway, Wichita 4, Kansas, 

Central to the case, however, is the ques- 
tion of a parent’s right to give religious coun- 
sel to the members of his own family, based 
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not on the community’s legal prerequisites, 
but on the convictions of his own mind and 
heart. 

Regardless of agreement or disagreement, 
with® the particular position taken by Dr. 
Warren, or in the action in which he openly 
engaged, the Unitarian fellowship should 
stand firmly behind him and behind all men 
who will act on conscience. For we are the 
church and not the state. The bonds of our 
fellowship are religious and not those of the 
political unit. The distinction of church and 
state should be appreciated in both its im- 
plications: the freedom of the state from 
sectarian control . . . and the independent 
reality of the religious community, with an 
ethical claim above that of any other com- 
munity. 

REV. WALTER ROYAL JONES, JR., 
Barnstable, Mass. 


Ten commandments 


1—Don’t be a monopolist in liberalism. 
For your neighbor who treads the 
narrower path may be nearer a horizon 
view than you imagine. 


to 
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Don’t undervalue the unmodern past. 
For a free river begins with many nar- 
row brooks. 

3 — Let not your liberalism drive out your 
sense of certainty. Freedom is the 
chance to grow, and freed faith deals 


in futures. 
4—Don’t restrict truth to traditions, 
records, and monuments. For we pos- 


sess only as much truth as we create 
by invention or absorption. Statues 
may tell the truth but create none. 

5 — Don’t let freedom push out of doors 
the thing called religious devotion. The 
more freedom of faith we have the 
more discipline we need. Without 
training ard taming freedom of faith 
may be a useless wild horse. 


6— Don’t magnify freedom as a discon- 
nected chain of jet propelled experi- 
ences. For freedom is not an experi- 
ence nor a million experiences. It is 
the totality of experience “as such.” 

7 —Don’t be awkward or dissatisfied with 
your faith. For whatever the grace of 
God means, it means that He is grace- 
ful. Freedom of faith is the essence of 
good manners toward Infinity. 


8 — Don’t too closely seek to define God. 
For he is existence itself, the I-Am- 
That-I-Am of the universe. Neither 
his I-Amness nor our own can be 
caught in a dictionary. 

9— Don’t forget that freedom means joy. 
Joy exceeds happiness as a star exceeds 
candlelight. Freedom of faith alone 
can set at liberty the clogged-up re- 
sources of our world or of our spirits. 

10 — Don’t be content with liberalism by it- 
self. For freedom is a qualitv, not an 
“ism.” At its best it is still but an 
agent of the spirit of man. Freedom 
that is not a spiritual agent is but one 
more slavery. 


GEORGE L. PARKER, Carver, Mass. 


IT’S SMARTER 
NOT TO DRINK 


ARE YOU RID OF THIS 
FALSE BELIEF? 


According to all recent develop- 
ments of scientific opinion it is not 
improbable that a belief in the 
stimulating and supporting quali- 
ties of alcohol will eventually be- 
come as obsolete as a belief in 
witchcraft.—London Times. 


DRINK AND BASEBALL 

Joe Dimaggio, who doesn’t drink, sat 
listening to stories about the hitting 
prowess of old baseball players, despite 
their drinking. “This is like listening 
to horse-betters,” said Hank Greenberg, 
who was also listening, “You only hear 
about the winners.” — Leonard Lyons, 
McNaught Syndicate. 


LEAVE IT IN THE BOTTLE! 


Nothing can hold liquor as well 
as a bottle. Leave it there!—Parits 
Pups, Genuine Parts Co. 


MILD DRINKING AND 
CHASTITY 


The longer I am in practice the 
more impressed I am with the close 
association between lack of chastity 
and the taking of even small 
amounts of alecohol.—Prof. Amy M. 
Fleming, M.D., D.Sc., Midwifery, 
University of London. 


THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
ALCOHOL 


' Pharmacologically, alcohol depresses 
the “higher” brain centers, impairing or 
removing temporarily the brake-power 
of judgment, discretion and control. 
Thus’ primitive impulses and emotions 
are set free. Actually, alcohol does not 
make one “tight”; it makes one “loose.” 
—Robert V. Seliger, M. D. Psychiatrist, 
John Hopkins Hospital. : 


ALCOHOL AND DRUNKS 


The rich are alcoholics and the 
poor are drunks. —George Stoll, 
Sr., at the National Conference of 
Social Work. 


IT’S EXPENSIVE STUFF 


Americans are now spending an aver- 
age of $1,100,456 per hour for alcoholic 
beverages. This does not cover the cost 
of poverty. crime, etc., caused by drink. 
—Survey Bulletin. 

There are three saloons for every 
school, two liquor outlets for every 
church. . . . There are more women serv- 
ing where alcoholic beverages are sold — 
than are enrolled in all the colleges of 
the U. S. . . . The American people 
spend for retail beverage alcohol each 
year two and one-half times the money 
spent for education—Ted Hightower, 
Phi Delta Kappa, Homewood, IIl. 


Comments and short. statements for 
these advertisements will be appreciated. 


For our program and free literature 
address: 
Unitarian Temperance Society 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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The next higher plane 


Replying to Thomas E. Wilson in his letter 
in the August issue, Karl Marx, the founder 
of Scientific Socialism, pointed out seventy- 
five years ago, that owing to the concentra- 
tion of wealth then going on in the hands of 
the plutocracy of the leading producing 
nations in seeking foreign markets to sell the 
surplus products, they would become en- 
gaged in world wars, thereby destroying 
their present system of exploiting humanity 
of three-fourths of the wealth produced by 
the working classes of the respective nations. 

Lewis Henry Morgan, one of America’s 
greatest writers on Anthropology, in his book 
titled Ancient Society, after giving us an in- 
sight into the evolution of 100,000 years, 
comes to this conclusion: “A mere property 
career is not the final destiny of mankind, 
if progress is to be the law of the future as 
it has been of the past. The time which has 
passed away since civilization began is but a 
fragment of the past duration of man’s exist- 
ence; and but a fragment of the ages yet to 
come. The dissolution of society bids fair to 
become the termination of a career of which 
property is the end and aim: because such a 
career contains the elements of self destruc- 
tion. Democracy in government, brother- 
hood in society, equality in rights and privi- 
leges and universal education foreshadow the 
next higher plane of society to which experi- 
ence, intelligence and knowledge are steadily 
tending. It will be a revival in a higher 
form of the liberty, equality and fraternity of 
the ancient’s gentes.” 

CHARLES F. CLAUS, Roslindale, Mass. 


Gruesome proof 

Here is a must for every red-blooded 
American . . .: Gary Cooper’s Scintillating 
portrayal of Puddinghead, in the timely 
drama “Fountainhead.” 

The systematically un-American un- 
American Committee may be chortling with 
glee at this gruesome proof of what they 
have accomplished in the film industry, but 
the picture cannot but insult the intelligence 
and sense of moral values of an adult theater- 
going American public, and it will certainly 
strain their credulity to the breaking point. 

It is dishonest and misconceived from the 
first scene to the last. A _ self-respecting 
architect (upon whose trials and tribulations 
the picture depends) would have walked out 
before the theme had a chance to develop. 
A self-respecting moron would have followed 
shortly after. If it isn’t too much to hope 
for, let us hope that the un-American Com- 
mittee doesn’t gain control of television. 

A. E. BASSETT, Charlotte, N. C. 


For the asking 

I have on hand extra copies of a four-page 
quarterly bulletin, Latin American Thought, 
which I have discontinued publishing. It 
contains reviews and articles about sociology 
and philosophy in Latin America. Rather 
than having the left-over issues hidden away 
on a shelf, I would prefer to pass them on 
to interested persons without cost except the 


- postage. Four different issues will be mailed 


to anyone for six cents in stamps to pay for 


the postage. Address: 15 Hale St., Bridge- 


water, Mass. Se 
_, REV. JOHN H. HERSHEY, Bridgewater, Mass. 
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Beclouded by the darkness of our uncertainty 


Among Unitarians today there is a very 
disturbing lack of harmonious adjustment in 
some of our thinking. There is a definite 
lack of healthy coordination of some of our 
activities. We have thrown away any com- 
mon confession of religious faith as super- 
fluous. Our objectives have become so 
obscured by the fog which envelops them 
that we cannot find them. 


Therefore it seems to me that the time has 
come when it is most essential that we make 
a new analysis of some of our problems, to 
see if we can get together with a common 
confession of religious faith and with a 
more definite purpose as a religious fellow- 
ship. : 

During the past history of America, Uni- 
tarians have always upheld the right to 
freedom of thought, freedom of conscience 
and freedom of worship. Our country has 
been blessed with the religious leadership of 
many great Christians. What was the creed 
which all of these great leaders had in com- 
mon and which inspired them to work to 
the limit of their ability to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of their fellowmen? 


Was it any degeneration of the right to 
freedom of thought into a so-called “Free 
Mind Principle” which might lead to a kind 
of atheistic humanism? Positively not. Their 
common creed was one which required that 
the free mind become a cultivated mind in 
accordance with the precepts of the Living 
Christ who teaches that all minds are not 
free, but that “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind” and “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Are any of us who call ourselves Unita- 
rians going to be satisfied to make of our- 
selves a group of intellectual snobs who 
have become so intoxicated by our intellec- 
tual licentiousness that we are going to keep 
any of the doors of our fellowship closed 
against Him who has taught us how to live 
in the pursuit of happiness? I cannot be- 
lieve that the Unitarianism of our forefathers 
has degenerated to such an extent. 

Where is the Living Christ today? He is 
right here knocking at the door and waiting 
patiently for us to invite Him to come in. 
As real honest-to-God Unitarians let us each 
one examine his innermost conscience and 


“I hope they have popcorn on the 
Christmas tree again this year.” 
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then let us open wide the doors of our 
hearts and of our minds and welcome Him 
in for a hospitable reception. 

As a Church we need no other creed 
than this creed which He gave to us. A 
little child may learn it and retain it for a 
lifetime. 

But a creed is not enough. 

Theodore Parker once said, “The sacra- 
mental test of your religion is your work, 
not your word.” The question arises then, 
in this day and age in a world which is torn 
by passion, prejudice and conflict over the 
solution of many very important and very 
difficult political, economic and social prob- 
lems. What is to be our direction? As 
members of a liberal church which is dedi- 
cated to a love of God and our fellowmen 
what can we pray for and what can we 
strive for? 

May I present to you for your very 
thoughtful consideration this fourfold pur- 
pose: 

With a spirit of reverence for God, and 
of brotherhood with Jesus Christ and our 
fellowmen, let us make it our common aim: 

First, to foster ideals of political, eco- 
nomic and social democracy. 

Second, let us give wholehearted support 
to an expanded inter-faith movement which 
shall aim to promote justice, understanding 
friendship and cooperation between the peo- 
ple of different religious faiths. 

Third, let us give enthusiastic support to 
all projects for the betterment of human 
living in the community, state and nation, 
and to promote good will in all of our inter- 
national relationships. 

Fourth, let us work diligently to promote 
and to increase church attendance and 
strive continuously for the growth and the 
general welfare of a United Church of God. 

With this fourfold purpose as our com- 
mon objective and with the creed of Jesus as 
our guide, let us lay aside the free mind 
principle as being central to Unitarianism 
and put in its place each of our minds cul- 
tivated by a love of God and our fellow 
men. 

With this harmonization of our thinking 
and with a spirit of Christian cooperation in 
all of our activities, we will emerge from 
this period which has been beclouded by the 
darkness of our uncertainty, and the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship will once again move for- 
ward in the Light of the Christian Truth, 

May God guide and help each one of us 
“to do justly, and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly” in His service day by day in every 
way better and _ better. 

RICHARD C. BABSON, Wollaston, Mass. 


Time is running short 


Edith Hunter’s “Two Approaches to the 
church school curriculum,” in the last issue 
of the Register, did a remarkably good job 
of presenting the position of the liberal 
church as contrasted with that of the Protes- 
tant churches, the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the other religions of the world that base 
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their particular beliefs on some particular 
leader or on some other illogical premise. 


After reading her article I am proud to 
reassert that I count myself a member of the 
liberal faith, that my children are being 
brought up under its liberalizing influence. 
All that we stand for is in perfect harmony 
with the progress being made in all the in- 
telligent fields of human endeavor. And if 
we maintain this progressive position, there 
should never come a time when we must 
consider a forced reconciliation of that which 
we believe with a newly discovered truth, 
since it is a basic tenet of our faith that we 
owe allegiance to the truth that is con- 
stantly being hammered out of our continu- 
ing, living experience. 

What a pity, and what a tragic waste of 
the tremendous potential of the human 
mind, when encouraged to think freely, that 
the Dr. Smarts of the world can continue to 
instill their outmoded beliefs into the malle- 
able minds of children, closing them, in 
many cases, forever from the never ending 
séarch for the answers to the enigma of life. 
If someone was to go about and innoculate 
young children with a preparation contain- 
ing the virus of small-pox or diphtheria, 
something would quickly be done to stop 
that person. It seems as though a great ma- 
jority of us are not aware of the fact that a 
healthy mind is as desirable as a healthy 
body. 

Is it any wonder that people are in quan- 
daries! Not all people are intelligent about 
the use of symbolism, of idealization, of 
poetic interpretation of our verbalizations. 
Too many grope blindly through the intri- 
cate patterns made by words in an effort to 
reconcile metaphysical gobblegygook with 
what appears as reality to their senses. ; 

Can we afford to be tolerant of those who 
continue to influence people to believe that 
only by observing certain prescribed rituals, 
repeating mystical phrases and submitting 
their minds to the care of priests, can the 
ills of mankind be solved? Can we afford 
it in the atomic age? The religious liberal 
would be the last person to say that he 
knows the answers to the many questions of 
existence. But he will say that one way not 
to find these answers is to accept blindly 
that which is presented him with the hope 
that all will come out all right in the end. 
We must, as Unitarian liberals, emulate the 
Oxnams, the Lehmans and the Eleanor 
Roosevelts, in letting the people of the world 
know where we stand. 


. 


If we are not to be classed as ivory-tower 
liberals, as ineffectual and sterile believers 
and not doers, we must, at least the elected 
leaders of the society must, let ourselves be 
counted along with those courageous few 
who dare to speak out. The spirit embodied 
in the actions and doings of Servetus must 
not be allowed to be extinguished simply 
because we fear what certain bigots might 
think of our position. Truly, the forces of 
reaction and bigotry are rampant in the 
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world today but, if we do not support what 
is right and just, who remains to do so? 


Let us not allow our fears to cause us to 
stile those who would take up the cudgels 
for what is right. Let us not banish the 
Fritchmans to that limbo where their voices 
cannot demand the attention they deserve to 
hold. Let us leave behind those who feel 
compelled to compromise with the truth. 
Time is running short, it is later than we 
should be allowed to believe. 


ALFRED P. GALLI, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


The germ of a 


‘Unitarian revival 


In our San Diego Unitarian Church some 
of our parishioners have been turning over 
in their minds what can be done to promote 
the growth of the Unitarian movement. The 
writer has suggested a plan which has had 
a warm acceptance from some. I believe 
that the suggestion, revolutionary as it may 
sound, contains the germ of a Unitarian re- 
vival, not only in local communities but 
throughout the nation. The plan is summed 
up in the following three points: (1) abolish- 
ment of indefinite tenure for individual 
ministers in individual churches; (2) annual 
reconsideration of each minister’s contract; 
(3) a limit of five consecutive years on the 
service of a minister in any one church. 


The arguments that have been’ brought 
forth against this plan are: (1) a minister, 
like any worker, wants tenure and security; 
(2) a minister’s children should have the 
opportunity to be raised in one community; 
(3) this plan is Methodism; (4) a good 
minister should be kept, not passed on to 
another church; (5) the schools have found 
that their welfare demands tenure for 
teachers; the same applies to churches; (6) 
if this plan were adopted, a good minister 
could not be secured, for no minister would 
go to a church that so limited his term of 
service. 


I am convinced, however, that this plan 
would put new life into the whole Unitarian 
movement. I believe this for the following 
reasons: (1) local communities believe that 
Unitarianism is what the local Unitarian 
minister says it is. If ministers were rotated 
every five years, every community would 
receive a broader interpretation of Uni- 
tarianism and realize that it is a more varied 
and fertile movement than any one minister’s 
interpretation of it; (2) church members, 
dissatisfied with the Unitarian minister for 
any reason, would not be lost by Unitarian- 


“I wish I'd 
Appeal instead of taking this trip.” 


given my money to the 


ism to other churches or become unchurched, 
but would stay in the church and wait 
patiently for a change in minister; (3) minis- 
ters could still have tenure within the de- 
nomination, by either organizing rotation on 
a national scale, or by a few churches of 
similar size and budget organizing a rotation 
among themselves; (4) ministers who are 
not liked by their congregations should have 
the opportunity to move on to where they 
may be more successful; (5) ministers who 
are liked by their congregations should be 
shared with other congregations for the 
greater good of the Unitarian movement; 
(6) a really influential Unitarian minister 
under this plan could extend immeasurably 
the sphere of his influence; (7) the minister 
would receive intellectual stimulus from a 
new environment; (8) the welfare of a 
church is more important than a possible in- 
convenience that might be caused to a minis- 
ter; (9) churches cannot be compared to 
schools in the matter of tenure. A school 
population, unlike a church, changes from 
year to year. A teacher can say the same 
things over and over and still be a successful 
teacher. A minister who repeats himself 
drives his congregation away; (10) it is a 
rare minister who can still produce new 
ideas after a term of five years. The barrel 
by that time is dry; (11) the Methodist 
church has grown to be the powerful institu- 
tion it is by wisely following the practice of 
rotating ministers. Let. us learn from the 
experience of our Methodist friends. 

I hope that this plan will receive some 
serious consideration by Unitarian ministers. 
Those of us who propose this plan have the 
best interests of our movement as a whole 
and of our ministers at heart when we make 
this proposal. 

WALTER T. PHILLIPS, San Diego, Calif. 


Drag their feet 


I look forward to receiving my copy of 
The Register which I find stimulating and 
challenging, but I am sometimes disappoint- 
ed at the elan with which some Unitarians 
attack the Catholic Church and the way 
they “drag their feet” in dealing with Marx- 
ian-Communism. After all, the Catholic 
Church is our mother and she has always 
stood for the dignity and worth of the 
human soul. 


On the other hand, Marxian-Communism 
is anti-Christ-to use a good Medieval ex- 
pression. I don’t use this term in a spirit of 
vituperation or as an invective, but simply 
as a statement of fact which I believe the 
Communist would welcome. We all know 


Marx’ definition of religion. How far these 


Communists are removed from the spirit of 
Christ is shown by their hideous doctrine of 
“liquidation,” and to find a parrallel for 
which it would be necessary to go back to 
the “religion of the sword” of early Moham- 
medanism. 


If the condition is as I have stated, should 


we not reverse our stand and attack Com- 
munism (Marxian brand) with elan, and 


correct the abuses of the Catholic Church in 
Lord loveth, he 


the spirit of “whom the 
chasteneth.” 


F. ALDEN SHAW, Detroit, Mich. 
. : : 


EDITORIAL 


HE BELONGS TO THE WORLD 


Realizing full well the meaning of our words, we dedicate 
this issue of The Christian Register to the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, D.D., minister emeritus of Community Church, New 
York City. We do this with humility because the works of 
ordinary men appear so insignificant when compared with his 
crusades; we do it with sincerity because we would have him 
know, though belatedly, that we respect his stand against 
war; we do it with a will to dare because dedicating this issue 
to Dr. Holmes is not paying tribute to things accomplished— 
rather it is dedicating ourselves and this journal to the fulfill- 
‘ment of his prophecy of the church to come: 

“The church we need and must have, as the embodiment 
and instrument of our modern idealistic religion, may be de- 
scribed as a voluntary association of men and women, 
unbound by theological creed or ecclesiastical control, who 


seek fellowship in the common service of the common good. 
This association must be pledged to liberty of thought and 
utterance; to hospitality to all sorts and conditions of men, 
without regard to sect, class, nation or race; and to the usage, 
without fear or favor, of that spirit of universal love which is 
destined some day to bring in upon the earth the law of 
brotherhood and the reign of peace.” 

To claim him as a member of our fellowship would be like 
claiming Gandhi for India, or Schweitzer for Africa. His 
word has gone out to the ends of the earth, and, like these 
men, he belongs to mankind. His fellowship is with all 
churches. His service is to humanity. He is a citizen and a 
prophet of the world. 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD 


THINKING STRAIGHT ABOUT FREEDOM 


As fine in many ways as Warren B. Walsh’s recent Christian 
Register article “Today’s Challenge to Religious Liberals” 
was, we cannot assent to the approach he makes to our con- 
temporary problems of freedom. We draw attention to his 
article because his answer to “today’s challenge” is an able 
statement of a widespread error which we think does a dis- 
service to the cause for which we stand. 

This error is that of pitting the individual against the social 
as if “the individual” and “the social” were two separate and 
irreconcilable entities, overlooking the fact that they are 
merely names for qualities of all human beings. Of course 
there must be law, Mr. Walsh tells us, but that’s because men 
aren't “good enough and wise enough to exist without ex- 
ternal disciplines.” And of course there must be government 
to make and administer law. However, we, as individuals, 
to preserve a maximum amount of individual freedom, 
consistent with the “common good,” must constantly be 
vigilant against this government lest its exercise of power 
became “an end in itself.” 

What we have here is the common notion that social 
institutions exist independently of the individual, rather than 
‘as extensions of the individual’s interests and powers, and 
that since they do exist independently they are in some sense 
the individual’s enemy against whom he must be protected. 
Because of it many of us today assume that we have only two 
choices before us: a continuation of an “individual” liberalism 
which is incapable of acting socially and some form of statism. 

Actually there’s a third choice: a liberalism which, in 
making no dualistic separation of “individual” and “social,” 
makes free and full use of all social agencies that can assist 
_ man in the realization of his goals and aspirations. The 
real challenge of our day to liberals, we would say is to 
develop this alternative, not to protect the “individual” 

eeins: the “social.” Its acceptance, we believe, would render 


much more secure the individual and his freedom than the 
negative liberalism of the past. 

Because of traditional liberalism’s preoccupation with the 
“individual” its whole approach to contemporary problems of 
freedom is vitiated. For that reason it’s hard to see how it 
can make any contribution toward their solution. We don’t 
deny that freedom is a concern of individuals, nor that it’s 
only for individuals that it can have meaning. What we do 
say is that the freedom of individuals can generally find ful- 
filment only through the “social.” 

Viewed concretely, freedom is the power to realize specific 
desires and aspirations. Unless the energies which these 
desires and aspirations call forth can find normal outlet there 
is frustration and protest, and if the situation is serious 
enough, revolt. 
obstruct the individual’s endeavors to achieve what he desires 


This occurs whenever social conditions 


or whenever his interests conflict with the interests of others. 
Wherever such frustration occurs we have what is called a 
problem of freedom. 

Liberals of the “individual” emphasis, when confronted 
with situations of this kind, have responded by saying that 
if individuals can’t solve their problems of freedom as single, 
solitary individuals then that’s just too bad. And if it’s a 
problem that arises because one person’s desires conflict with 
those of another, and neither party will acquiesce, then that’s 
because we live in a world where some people are just 
“wicked.” We must curb and delimit the scope of their self-’ 
assertion. ‘To do this is the function of law. 

But this isn’t the response of a creative, socially intelligent 
liberalism. Nor is it the response of our great jurists and 
statesmen. The great jurist sees that instead of delimiting 
men’s freedom, after 19th century concepts of freedom, the 
function of law is to enlarge men’s freedom. The fact that 
men’s desires often clash doesn’t disturb him. He sees that 
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there’s always the possibility that they can be so related that 
they complement, and in their fulfilment, enrich each other. 
As a jurist, he views his task as a creative effort to help men 
find ways of uniting their individual interests. The great 
virtue of this approach is that it not only enables men to 
release their energies and so to fulfil their immediate inter- 
ests, but also to move on to higher levels of experience. 

If liberals are really concerned about the preservation and 


extension of human freedom it would seem that this would. 
Obviously to help men | 


be the approach they would make. 
constructively to relate their interests would involve the pro- 


motion of wider understanding and cooperation by discussion | 
and conference, by what, in short, we call the democratic © 
It would mean moving from the “individual” to 


process. 
the inclusion of the “social.” 


G.F.W. | 


CHRIST STILL LIVES 


In poetry of the second chapter of The Gospel According 
to St. Luke, “And there were shepherds in the same country 
abiding in the field, and keeping watch by night over their 
flocks. And an angel of the Lord stood by them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them: and they were 
sore afraid. But the angel said unto them, ‘Be not afraid; 
for behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy which shall 
be to all the people: for there is born to you this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord. And this 
is the sign unto you: Ye shall find a babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, and lying in a manger.’ And suddenly there 
was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising 
God and saying, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace good will to men!’” 

In the divinity of every human being, whatever the color 
of his skin, wherever the place of his dwelling, and whoever 
the inspiration of his religion. 

In the challenge hurled at us by Theodore Parker: “Let us 
have a church that dares to imitate the heroism of Jesus; 


seek inspiration as he sought it; judge the past as he; act on 
the present like him; pray as he prayed; work as he wrought; 
live as he lived. . . . Let us have a church for the whole man: 
truth for the mind, good works for the hands, love for the 
heart; and for the soul, that aspiring after perfection, that 
unfaltering faith in God, which, like lightning in the clouds, 
shines brightest when elsewhere it is most dark.” 

In the courage of a man who dares to say, “This I believe 
today, but reserve the right to restate my faith in the light of 
new knowledge and scientific discovery.” 

In the beauty of wheat fields, desert flowers, tiny streams, 


fertile valleys, redwoods, mountains, canyons, green leaves 
and white birches; tall buildings, small homes, high steeples 
at the end of winding roads; and a flag that waves with con- 
fidence above those who love itl 

In the patience of statesmen working with little men— 
hoping that their minds will grow—trying, trying, failing, ever 
trying to take a step toward peace. 

In the renewal of hope that fills human hearts with the 
singing of the Christmas hymns, “Holy Night,” “Little Town 
of Bethlehem,” “Come All Ye Faithful.” 

In the quiet moments of prayer when the soul acknowl- 
edges its fellowship with the Universe and aspires to greater 
service for the common good. 

In the sacredness of friendships made in the shadow of 
the temple, unharmed by weather, unmarred by trial, 
strengthened with the ‘search for truth, and deepened with 
belief in God. 

In the faith of little children, when they ask us, “Why?” 


In the steadfastness of fathers and mothers who maintain 
our homes, who hallow the family as the foundation of life, 
and graciously sacrifice and labor, love and suffer, that 
democracy may live. 

In the moral stature of a nation which will tax its strength 
to save a guilty world. 


In the hope of a world where men strive unceasingly for 
United Nations and give their minds and hands to the task 
of building a society dedicated to freedom and brotherhood— 
there, indeed, Christ still lives! 

R.T. 


ON THE EDUCATION OF MINISTERS 


While we are very much aware of the high quality of such 
schools for the training of liberal ministers as Harvard, 
Tufts, Meadville and Starr King, we have been reflecting 
lately that the most effective educational institution for 
ministers is the parish church. Here, if he will pay at- 
tention and keep his mind open and teachable, the minister 
will get his “higher education.” It is a training only remotely 
concerned with biblical documents, theological contro- 
versies and social action. In most divinity schools this 
training is briefly covered in a course known as “practical 
theology.” 
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Nowhere can the minister learn the lessons of patience 
and tolerance better than from his own congregation. Before 
him, week in and week out, sit numbers of people who 
would not be there if they were not hungry for the authentic 
spiritual bread. Yet, time and again and with unfailing 
good humor, most of these people learn to put up with 


the minister’s hobbies, whims and prejudices, to bear with — 


him when he is pompous, silly. or merely ignorant, and to 
thank him gratefully for the crumbs of real moral and 


, 


spiritual nourishment which he occasionally manages to 


provide. 
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Nowhere can the minister learn the lesson of humility 
better than from members of his own congregation. When 
he is arrogant and self assured on some particular point, 


how healthy it is for him to face a member of his church 
who knows ten times as much about the matter in hand as 


he does, and who is willing, gently, to correct and guide him. 


Nowhere can the minister learn better the lessons of 
sympathy, compassion and loyalty than from those in his own 
congregation who know his dreams and hopes, who share 
them with him and who often have to hold him up to his 
own faith with a confidence in him and in the church, which 
he does not always feel himself. . 

Nowhere can a minister learn better the nature of 
those close human relationships which make the difference 
between a mere collection of people and an authentic fel- 
lowship or community. The fact that he was present in 
moments of great sorrow or great joy; the fact that he 
stood by when there was nothing else that could be done, 
the little phrases of appreciation or need or loyalty, the 
piercing insights, the criticisms that hurt because they are 
true—these are the experiences which weave the webb 
of human relationships into a church. A minister needs to 
be sensitive to this strange reality. He should never under- 
estimate its strength and importance both for himself and 
his church. He should learn to reverence the deep human 
hopes and affections which create it. In so doing he is made 
wise. 

Nowhere can the minister learn more about the ultimate 
truths of religion than from his own people. They teach, 
not as he does, from the pulpit, but from life, They teach 
by their fidelity to the church and its ideas over and above 


their concern for any particular persons. They teach by 
their willingness to carry on humdrum jobs with nothing 
like the recognition that a minister gets. They teach by their 
thoughtfulness and kindness to one another and to him. 
They teach by the very problems and failures which per- 
plex them and which he works through with them. In all 
these ways congregations can, and do, teach ministers of 
that great and loving concern for men and women about 
which he preaches. 

A minister should treasure this education for he will find 
it nowhere else. It was said of John Frederick Oberlin that, 
week by week, he used to sit in his empty church on a par- 
ticular day. He would sit in the pew of this or that person 
for whom, at the moment, he had a particular concern. And 
sitting there in the quiet church he would reflect on the 
special needs of that person and seek the wisdom and 
strength to help him. It became such a tradition in the 
life of the little church that all the people knew that at a 
certain time the minister was there holding their needs in 
his mind and in the presence of God. His ministry grew 
deep and personal, and his church became a rare and 
beautiful combination of exalted worship and down-to-earth 
practical religion. 

Ministers should learn more from their congregations. 
They may be spiritual leaders, but they must not forget 
to be spiritual learners, for unless they are the second, they 
cannot for very long, be the first. And there is no better 
place to learn than in the day to day life of an ordinary 
church and congregation, which is at once the minister's 
charge and flock, but also, and he must never forget it, one 
of his strongest stays and supports. H. C. M. 
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Our growth 
above average 


It may interest your readers to compare the 
4 per cent growth in the Unitarian Church 
in 1948 with the 1948 growth of other 
denominations. 

The population of the United States grew 
1.7 per cent in 1948. The average church 
growth was 2.8 per cent. The Disciples in- 
creased 9 per cent; Northern Presbyterians, 
4.2 per cent; Southern Presbyterians, 3.9 per 
cent; the Roman Catholics, 3.1 per cent; and 
the Protestant Episcopalians just 3 per cent. 

Although we are not yet growing as fast 
as the Disciples and others, we are well 
ahead of average and have outstripped the 
Catholics, which must put a crimp in 
Msgr. Sheen’s famous speech on “The Death 
of Historical Liberalism.” 

All credit should go to the officers of the 
American Unitarian Association, to the min- 
isters, and the laymen and women who have 
been r ible for arresting our decline 
and giving us such promising growth. 

a REV. HUGH WESTON, Natick, Mass. 


Some call it God 

There is so much of great interest in the 
October Christian Register. I would like to 
reply to Mr. Paul Brinkman, Jr., of Portland, 
Ore., “Nearer to Plato,” on his remarks on 
Unitarianism. 

We do believe in the leadership of Jesus. 
Listen to the inner conscience through 
prayer. Know that all creative good is of 
God. The ultimate acceptance of our efforts 
here on earth to improve the conditions 
under which present and future generations 
live will determine our place in God’s infinite 
kingdom. 

Our adherence and practice of spiritual 
laws, as taught by Jesus are basic and essen- 
tial to the continuing progress of mankind. 

Modern religions with the historical Jesus 
blocks the way to the Spiritual Christ in the 
chamber of the heart, where the Prince of 
Peace still awaits to be crowned the King of 
Glory. 

Unitarians with open minds study com- 
parative religions, believing the vice of the 
soul is ignorance and the virtue of the soul 
is knowledge. | 

Personally, I believe the present frightful 
barbarities and atom war threats owe their 
incidence directly to the decay of ancient 


philosophical knowledge and the loss of 
vision and virtue that would attend its 
perpetuation. The analytical mind can act 
only in the present; the creative mind 
(Christ mind) is the mind that contains 
within it the evolution that is the growth of 
the entire past, present, and future. The 
great World Teacher is not any individual or 
organization, but the indwelling Christ (the 
Unitarians call it inner conscience, some call 
it God) that each of us finds within and con- 
tact ourselves. 

ANNA L. HARRELL, Oklahoma City 


Life Beyond Death 


Approximately fifty years ago I was one of 


' the five families who started a Unitarian 


Church in Lancaster, Penna. At that time 
we were ostracized by all other churches and 
even the ymca. I used to attend services 
in Minot Savage’s church in New York. 

I should very much like to own a copy of 
Mr. Savage’s book Life Beyond Death, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons—now out of 
print. If anyone has a copy of the book 
which he would like to sell, I should be de- 
lighted to hear from him. 

W. H. EBELHARE, 
828 Unity Road, Nichols, Conn. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


“OUR DAYS ARE CROWNED WITH GOOD” 


When he published his Ingersoll Lecture under the title 
“The Affirmation of Immortality” (1946), John Haynes 
Holmes spoke of it as “an old picture in a new frame,” “a 
kind of summary, in some passages a repetition, of what I 
have been preaching and writing for more than forty years.” 
In these words he indicates what seems to me the most 
striking characteristic of his life and work—the extraordinary 
consistency of purpose and thought that has marked his long 
and influential ministry. On his seventieth birthday, when 
tributes of grateful and affectionate admiration pour in upon 
him from every quarter of the globe and from all sorts and 
conditions of men, he is speaking the same word that he 
spoke as a preacher fresh from Harvard Divinity School more 
than forty years ago! 


The word is the same; but of course the way in which it 
is spoken is very different. The brilliance of the young 
preacher has not lost any of its force, but it is now backed by 
the authority of experience and the mastery of language and 
literature that youth can never possess. Superbly the artistry 
of the preacher has grown with the years, but the power now 
at his disposal is still used to “obey the voice at eve obeyed at 
prime.” 


Courage and Patience 


On some occasion, not many years ago, I recall Dr. Holmes 
saying that for the first twenty-five years of his life as a 
preacher the quality he most desired to possess and exemplify 
was courage, but that in the later years what he sought as 
the central quality of his life and work was patience. Those 
two qualities sometimes seemed incompatible; perhaps in 
most of us, if we manage to achieve a little of both, one is 
built up at the expense of the other; but, in the case of Dr. 
Holmes the early courage did not diminish, even in the slight- 
est degree, as the later patience grew into equal stature. He 
has been both brave and patient, for his patience has never 
been of the kind that inhibits bold action or dulls the edge of 
a purpose to which the heart has once been fully committed. 
This is a combination of qualities rarely met with in any walk 
of life, but perhaps most rarely among members of the clergy. 
When it appears it is evidence of a profound faith in God 
that has triumphed over all doubts. This faith was early 
achieved by Dr. Holmes; and this is the secret not only of 
his courage and patience, but also of the clear consistency 
through many decades of his preaching and his life. 


Faith and Trust 


If one asks the nature of this faith, the best source of an 
answer is, I think, the hymns which Dr. Holmes has con- 
tributed to the body of contemporary religious poetry. Eight 
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of them will be found in Hymns of the Spirit; and a thought- 
ful reading of these hymns, one after another, will reveal 
much. Through them all there runs a thread of unshakable 
trust in the God whom we serve and whose we are—trust 
that gives power to social idealism and a warrior’s confidence 
in victory. This is the God whose voice calls us to shatter 
every chain that holds men in shameful servitude, whose 
word and will are our surest guides, who can take us as we 
are and use even our weakness, who can lift us to high 
resolve, purging each heart of secret sin and bringing it to 
follow the path which the saints have trod. 


Vigorous and challenging is the summons to work and 
fight for justice, but always it assumes an underlying trust in 
God; and even the most valiant fighter must seek to build up 
his trust in the quiet and beauty of holiness. Only to the 
trusting soul will the light of God’s own love shine forth. 
Only those who have learned to shut out earth’s racking din 
may hear the still, small voice. 


For one who has laid hold upon such faith, there is a 
sense in which the victory is already won. In the hymn of 
“glad, exultant brotherhood,” four verses end with the prayer, 
“Arise, and crown our days with good”; but the fifth verse 
(like the close of a Bach chorale) ends in another mood— 
with the quiet, confident note of affirmation: “All hail, our 
days are crowned with good!” The supreme fact is the 
present reality. The passionate quest has become the serene 
discovery. God lives now. His love at this very moment 
crowns our days with good. 


The Same Language 


There is nothing provincial or sectarian about a faith like 
that. It cannot be held within denominational boundaries. 
It is by its very nature universal and all-inclusive. 


And yet, I think Dr. Holmes would gladly acknowledge 
(as he has, indeed, many times acknowledged) that his faith 
is rooted and grounded in our Unitarian tradition. It is now 
many years since he shook off all that is parochial and re- 
stricting in the Unitarian name, and thereby he has helped 
those of us who keep the name to hold it with a larger spirit. 
He may no longer claim to belong with us, but he cannot — 
forbid us to say that we belong with him. There are ties 
of affection that no difference of labels can break; there are 
bonds of spiritual kinship that will not be denied. As Unita- 
rians, we would speak the language that he has taught to 
many of us. Surely he will forgive us if we continue to 
insist that he speaks our language too! 


F.ME. 


———_—————— 
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The Second Christmas 


By JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


1T HAD BEEN a dreary year for Mary. Such a disappointment after that thrilling ex- 


perience in Bethlehem! 
so blessed? 

Of course, Mary did not understand 
it all. She was a simple maiden—young, 
untaught, quite unprepared. Further- 
more, it had all come so suddenly, and 
when she was nearly dead with pain. 
That night in the stable!—she did not 
dare to think of it at times, it had been 
so terrible. All day she had traveled 
in the dust and heat, knowing that her 
hour was upon her. Joseph had been so 
kind. The little donkey had hurried 
along so fast on his little clicking hoofs. 
But it seemed every minute as though 
she would die. And then, when they 
had reached Bethlehem, just as the night 
was falling and the chill was dropping 
from sky to earth, they could find no 
shelter. Would she ever forget how they 


went from door to door? No room, no 


room! Everything crowded! For the 
people had gathered for the census, and 
there was not a-corner anywhere. 

_ What they would have done, had that 


Was there ever such a birthday? 


Had ever a mother been 


inn-keeper not taken pity on them, she 
never dared to think. The little Jesus, 
her darling son, would have been born 
somewhere out in the fields, under some 
hedge, perhaps in the gutter of the town, 
and probably would have died.. But the 
inn-keeper had been kind—perhaps he 
had seen her agony upon her face! And 
he had let them go into the stable, where 
the sheep and the cattle had made it 
warm with the heat of their bodies and 
sweet with the breath of their nostrils. 
And there in the soft straw, closeby an 
ox or an ass, she had yielded to her 
pangs, and at last had taken the little 
baby into her arms and laid him in a 
manger. She was weak and cold—there 
had been a good deal of blood! So 
she had not noticed much of what had 
happened. But Joseph had told her 
wonderful things, and she had kept all 
these things in her heart. For there had 
been miracles that night! Surely, more 
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miracles would come. Her first-born was 
a wonder-child. God must show new 
signs to hallow him. She would be ready 
this time! 

So all the long year she had waited. 
Every night she had watched for visitors 
from afar, or listened for music from 
the skies. But nothing had happened. 
The rains had come—the earlier rains, 
and then the latter rains. The lilies of 
the field had blossomed, and the hot 
summer had ripened the grapes and 
olives. Now the winter had come again. 
And she was still waiting—in vain! It 
was all so disappointing—as if heaven 
had been opened to her, and then been 
closed. Yes, it had been a dreary year. 
She could not understand. 

As the months had passed, and 
life in the little home in Nazareth had 
settled down into the hum-drum of 
morning, noon and night, breakfast, din- 
ner and supper, the Sabbath, the week- 
days and the Sabbath again, Mary had 
fallen into the habit of looking into 
her heart, and dreaming of that night 
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in Bethlehem. Sometimes in the even- 
ing, when the day’s work was done, and 
Jesus was safely cradled, and the sup- 
per was cleared away, and Joseph, poor 
man, was tired and had gone to bed, 
she would be still wide-awake, especially 
in these last days before the birthday of 
her son, and she would climb to the roof 
of the house—the flat roof that looked up 
to the stars. And she would sit, and 
gaze far off to the south, beyond Jeru- 
salem, to that place among the hills 
which was Bethlehem. It was there that 
the heavens had opened to the shep- 
herds abiding in the fields. And an angel 
of the Lord had come upon them, and 
the glory of the Lord had shone round 
about them and they were sore afraid. 
And the angel had told them not to fear, 
for he brought them good tidings of a 
child born this day in the city of David, 
which was Christ the Lord. And sud- 
denly there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host praising God, 
and saying, “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth, peace, goodwill toward 
men.” Joseph had told her this, just as 
the shepherds had told him. For they 
had come to Bethlehem, and found Jesus 
in the manger, and worshiped him. 
She remembered those shepherds. They 
were simple folk, and did not dazzle her 
like the Magi. She remembered that one 
of them looked like her brother in Caper- 
naum. He had asked to kiss the baby, 
- and his face had shone with happiness. 
He was the only one of all the shep- 
herds who was not afraid. Her heart 
clove to him. And then they had gone 
—and she had not seen them any more. 

Sometimes she would remember it all 
in the daytime, when she was alone. 
This was not often, for the baby kept 
her busy. He was a dear creature— 
she could play with him now! And she 
had to watch him, to keep him out of 
harm’s way. For he was toddling across 
the floor, and just beginning to reach for 
the pots and water-jars, and even for 
Joseph’s sharp tools on the carpenter’s 
bench. But there was the hour in the 
morning, when she went to the well to 
fill her water-jars. She would linger af- 
ter the other women had gone, and the 
gossip of the village had died away into 
silence. Passers-by were frequent, but 
quiet was about the place. And there, 
alone, she would recall the Magi, as they 
came to her that morning out of the 
East, following the star which had led 
them to Bethlehem. She had not seen 
their camels and their servants, crowd- 
ing the little court-yard of the inn; Joseph 
had told her about them. But the Magi 
had come to her, tall men in splendid 
robes, two of them old, and one a shin- 
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“And when they had performed all things 
according to the law of the Lord, they re- 
turned into Galilee, to their own city of 


Nazareth.... 


“But Mary kept all these things, and pon- 
dered them in her heart.” Luke Il: 39, 19. 


ing youth, more like a king than a wise- 
man. It had all seemed so unreal—like 
some kind of strange and wonderful 
dream. But when they had gone, there 
were the rich gifts for her little son— 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. So it 
must have been true. The Magi had 
done obeisance to Jesus, and had hailed 
him as a King. 

What did all this mean? Patiently 
she had waited for an answer but none 
had come. There were shepherds—but 
none to seek her out. They were here 
on the hills of Nazareth, just as they 
had been there on the Judean hills a 
year ago on that night of miracle and 
wonder. Sometimes during the day they 
came into the town for food, or for a 
talk with the townsfolk. But they never 
asked for Mary and her child. And there 
were men who came from afar to Naza- 
reth, rich merchants, traveling sages, per- 
haps kings and princes. Regularly the 
long camel trains passed by on the road 
to Egypt, and regularly they came back 
again on the long journey to the East. 
Sometimes they stayed the night, and 
filled the inns and stable-yards, even the 
streets, with noise and clamor. But 
there were no magi among them, no 
man old or young who knew anything 
about Mary and her son. As for the 
heavens, they were silent—no angel-songs 
any more!- And the star, after those 
nights in Bethlehem a year ago, had 
dimmed and gone. Mary did not dare 
to tell how many nights, when all Naza- 
reth was still, she had listened for the 
song and watched for the star. Joseph 
would laugh at her, and the neighbors 
think her queer. 

Once, when Joseph was away, buy- 
ing lumber in Tiberias for his carpentry 
shop, Mary had climbed to the roof-top 
of her house with the infant Jesus in her 
arms, and there she had waited, with 
eager eyes and ears, till the morning 
light had come. The stars were wonder- 
ful that night. They had cast down 
light so bright that she could see the 
neighbors’ houses, and the streets of 
Nazareth, and even the outline of the 
hills. More than once, as the darkness 


pressed upon her, she thought that she 
had seen her star. Jesus’s star—a planet 
larger and swifter than the others. 
Breathless, and with no more motion in 
her than in a frozen reed, she had looked . 
to see the heavens open again, and an 
angel-host appear and acclaim her son. 
But every time it was the same. Her 
eyes became dim, and the stars danced 
and became confused—and nothing hap- 
pened. She had been deceived—or, 
rather, had deceived herself. And so 
all the year had passed, and the birth- 
night had come again. It was very dis- 
appointing. 

But this second birth-night was go- 
ing to be a happy one, even though 
there were no wonders. She was going 
to make certain of that! Once, to be 
sure, she had thought of asking Joseph 
to go to Bethlehem again, just as they 
had done a year ago. The little donkey 
was in his stall, with the cow and the 
sheep—he would know the way. It 
would take some money, but there would 
be no census this time, and thus no ex- 
tra taxes. Joseph could ill spare the 
time from his busy shop, but a few 
days, only a few, would make no real 
difference. He could work the harder 
for his rest when he got back. And 
this time there would be no crowds— 
the journey would be easy and pleasant. 
And in Bethlehem they could sleep in 
an inn, and not in a stable. Yet there 
was one stable that she would see. In 
the dead of night, the birth-night, she 
would go there to the stall where she 
had lain the year before in pain, and 
she would wait. Surely the heavens 
above Judaea would open again, and — 
the angel-host would chant the song of © 
“peace on earth, good-will toward men.” 
And the shepherds would come running 
to the stall, and they would exclaim 
that Jesus was now so big, and they 
would play with him, and talk to him, 
as well as worship his hands and feet. 
Perhaps she would see that same shep- 
herd boy who was like her brother and 
had not been afraid. And if she sta 
long enough, perhaps the Magi 
come again and bestow new gifts. 
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she could only be in Bethlehem, these 
are the things that would happen, as 
they had happened before. And she 
would know, in very truth, that her lit- 
tle son was indeed the King foretold 
of old. But she had not dared ask 
Joseph to make the journey. He would 
laugh at her. Perhaps even he would be 
impatient, and rebuke her foolishness. 
So she had kept these things in her 
heart, and said nothing. 


She even began to fear that perhaps 
it had only been a dream—that night 
in Bethlehem. Joseph had told her about 
the shepherds; but he had been dread- 
fully frightened when he saw how sick 
she was, and he was tired after the long 
and anxious journey; and amid all the 
noise and the crowds, and the natural 
excitement over a baby born in such a 
place, he may have imagined things. 
There had been shepherds drawn into 
the town by the great stir of the throngs 
that filled the inns, and to the stable to 
keep warm, but they had heard no 
angel-songs about a son of David, and 
knew nothing about cloven skies. If 
they had pressed about the manger, it 
was only as they might press about one 
of their ewe-lambs in labor. Yes, Joseph 
had imagined things. As for the wise- 
men, they had imagined things, too. 
They had been misled in their quest of 
the King foretold. Yes, it was all a 
dream. A whole year had brought no 
sign, and she could be deceived no more. 
Nor should she be disappointed, for 
Jesus was her own dear child—her first- 
born, since already she felt a fresh stir- 
ring in her womb—and the loveliest boy 
in Nazareth. Yes, she would be glad 
that she was a mother, and had a son, 
and could make him a rabbi in the syna- 
gogue, and thus serve Israel and Israel's 
God. 

And now was the birth-night! She 
must make everything ready for the 
morrow, for it was to be a day of feast- 
ing and revelry. Joseph, busy as he 
was, had agreed to lay down his ham- 
mer and plane, and make the occasion 
a holiday. The neighbors had been in- 
vited, and would come in—Sarah, and 
Abigail, and Deborah, and Rachel, and 
Rebekah, and Leah—each with her lit- 
tle gift of remembrance, and her bless- 
ing from the Most High. Even Eliza- 
beth had promised to come, with John, 
the cousin of Jesus—that handsome lad, 
whose birth from his mother’s barren 
womb had itself been something of a 
miracle. It was well for John and Jesus 
to become acquainted, for they would 
have much in common in the years to 
come. As for Mary, she had her secret. 
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For she had baked some shew-bread in 
the hot oven, and drawn some wine 
from the oldest jars, those of Jacob, the 
father of Joseph, pressed from the sweet 
grapes these many years ago. She had 
it all planned—and when the company 
of kinsmen and neighbors were together, 
and tired from feasting, she would take 
the bread and break it before Jesus 
and give him to eat, and pour the wine 
and give him to drink. And then they 
would all eat of the bread and drink of 
the wine—Joseph first, and then Eliza- 
beth, and then the others in their turn, 
and last of all herself. This they would 
do in love one for another, and in 
remembrance of that baby who had 
been born in Bethlehem. This should 
be their festival, when on the morrow 
the little Jesus was a full year old. 


It was late when Mary’s work was 
done. The threshold had been swept 
and the floor cleaned. The chairs and 
stools were in order about the table, 
and the cups in their places. Joseph's 
bench was thrust into a corner, and the 
tools carefully laid away. Joseph him- 
self was sleeping, for the first peep of 
dawn must see him up. His shirt, newly 
washed, was ready, together with the 
Sabbath robe and the Sabbath shoes. 
For this was to be as a holy-day, and 
Joseph must be fitly clothed. 


Mary was tired, but she could not 
sleep. Her mind was filled with the 
morrow, that everything should be right. 
There must be nothing forgotten, nothing 
undone. Also she was excited in recol- 
lection of a year ago. Perhaps that star 
had shone, after all! Perhaps it might 
shine again tonight, just in celebration! 
Suppose she looked, to see! Softly Mary 
crept to the door, wrapped herself 
against the cold, and went out. All was 
dark, except for a light in Rebekah’s 
house, where she was tending her sick 
child. All was quiet, except for an oc- 
casional bark from the wolves, and a 
call from some shepherd to his sheep 
upon the hills. Was that shepherd 
watching, as she was watching? Would 
he be frightened, as the Bethlehem 
shepherds were frightened, if the 
heavens opened in song? But there was 
no sign, no sound. The sky, so black 
in its impenetrable depths, was studded 
with galaxies of stars. They were all 
there, just as she had seen them since 
childhood. As she gazed upon them, 
she saw it was about a half-hour to 
midnight. It was all as it had been on 
all the nights in all this year gone by. 
Nothing wonderful any more! 


Mary turned away—and found herself 
walking not toward the house, but 
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toward the little stable in the rear. Why 
should she not go there and lie down 
for a moment in the straw, just as she 
had done a year ago, when Jesus came? 
There was Toto, the donkey that had 
carried her all that long way to Bethle- 
hem, and the cow, and the sheep close 
folded from the cold. The Bethlehem 
stable had been larger, and there had 
been oxen there, and camels, and horses. 
But the stall would be the same, and 
the manger. She could imagine it was 
that same stable where the inn-keeper 
had given them shelter. And perhaps, 
if she closed her eyes, she would see 
the shepherds again; and, if she listened 
intently, would hear them telling their 
story; and, if she folded her arms in the 
old familiar way, would feel the wee 
babe against her bosom. She would go 
in, and wait until midnight. Then she 
would creep back again—and Joseph 
would never know. 

It was dark as she lifted the wooden 
pin, and opened the door. She could 
hear the slow chewing of the cow upon 
her cud; there was a nervous crowd- 
ing among the sheep; Toto gave a sharp 
stamp of his hoof, as though in recogni- 
tion. She could see nothing—only feel 
how cold it was! But she knew the 
byre—that empty stall, close by the cow 
and the ass, where they kept the hay for 
the feeding! Quickly she found her way 
to it, and nestled down just under the 
manger, and pulled the fragrant hay 
about her to keep her warm. This was 
the way it was a year ago. It seemed 
as though time had rolled back, and she 
was in Bethlehem again. Of course, 
Joseph was not here; and there were 
no crowds, no noise, no confusion. All 
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was quiet—just as it had been that night 
after the babe had come, and the shep- 
herds had returned to their flocks, and 
the crowds at last had fallen to sleep. 
She could think now, as she thought 
then, of Jesus, her boy; she could sing 
to him the old lullaby of her mother’s 
home; and then, perhaps, she could sink 
once more, just for a few moments, into 
that blissful oblivion of consciousness 
which comes so easily after the birth- 
pangs. It must be midnight now, just 
as it was when Joseph litted the new 
baby from the straw, and placed him 
against her breast . . . How still it was 
—and warm! If only she had the baby 
in her arms again! . 

Mary never knew just what hap- 
pened. Joseph never believed; the 
neighbors only smiled. But before she 
went to sleep—yes, betore she closed her 
eyes!—there came a kind of glow across 
the stable near the door. At first she 
thought it was Joseph come to seek her 
with his lamp. But she saw only the 
light—at first soft and dim, then bright- 
ening and spreading, like the sun in the 
east at dawn. It moved along the walls 
of the byre, until the walls were all 


aflame. But it did not burn, for the 
light was cold, like ~stars against the 
night. At first it seemed as though the 


light were shining through the walls, as 
light shines through a curtain. Then 
she thought it was shining on the walls, 
like the bright glow of the holy vessels 
in the synagogue. But soon she saw it 
was in the walls, and then in the stable, 
and through it, and all about it. The 
animals were as clear as when they stood 
in moonlight, only this light was a 
radiance which streamed not from one di- 
rection but from all. Mary could see her 
hands, and the stall, and the manger. 
She felt as though hie were bathed in 
light—as though the whole stable were 
being flooded by the sea. Then slowly, 
silently, the light seemed to gather to- 
gether where she lay. The rest of the 
stable grew gradually dark, but here the 
light was so dazzling she could scarcely 
see. It was “a burning and a shining 
light,” a shaft of flame leaping sheer 
from the floor to the roof of the little 
stable. It must have been something 
like this that the Children of Israel saw 
when the fiery pillar led them through 
the desert wastes of Sinai! 

And it was no dream, for the animals 
beheld it. Mary could not see the sheep, 
but the ass and the cow were close be- 
side her. And they were not frightened. 
For lo, as she looked upon them, they 
bowed their heads; and then they 
kneeled, like worshipers before an al- 
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tar—ass and cow side by side, and front- 
ed toward the light. 

How long the animals kneeled, or 
what they did at all, poor Mary never 
knew, for her eyes were now fixed upon 
the light which seemed to burst into a 
e @ 


Holmes: one who dreamed | 


and did not kill his dream 


By LILLIAN SMITH 


Author of ‘ Strange Fruit’ and 
‘ Killers of the Dream’ 


Sometimes, in a culture that seems 
to be stampeding itself toward destruc- 
tion, one man can say words or act in 
a way that slows down a million men in 
their journey toward doom. The voice 
may be quiet and heard only by a few 
people. The words may be so simple 
that men try to brush them off, believ- 
ing that truth is found only in verbal 
elaboration. Yet somehow the truth, 
radiating from the simple words, is felt 
so deeply by those who hear that their 
lives grow luminous and they in turn be- 
come carriers of the truth which grows 
more powerful as it passes through one 
personality to another. 

Gandhi was such a man. He was, he 
is, the great carrier of truth for this age, 
and from contact with him, however 
brief and fleeting, however separated by 
the physical barriers of space, men every- 
where have been lifted up above the 
confusion and lies of our time and re- 
minded once again of the power of love 
as a means. of changing men’s lives. 

When I was a young woman, groping 
my way through a life in the South that 
seemed evil and full of violence which 
destroyed the inner spirit of men, I read, 
one day, a sermon. It was brief and 
simple, but it said words clearly that 
needed to be said in times of confusion. 
It spoke of love while a war was begin- 
ning; it affirmed the principle of non- 
violence at a time when men’s minds 
were full of destruction and hate. I laid 
it aside but I thought a long time of John 
Haynes Holmes who had written it, and 
I found myself turning to it again and 
again when it seemed to me that all 
America had lost its way. 

And I read other sermons and writings 
of this man who had the courage to 
stand up so quietly and speak so clearly 


kind of final effulgence of glory, and — 
then take shape into the bright form of | 
an angel. How tall and beautiful he — 
was! She knew she should be frightened 
before such celestial presenee. But how | 
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the teachings of Jesus. Through him I 
learned of Gandhi . . . Then I went to 
China to teach and I heard more of this 
man of the East who was shaking even 
in the 1920’s the hearts and spirits of 
men everywhere. And somehow, it be- 
gan to come clear . . . as if one had 
stepped back from a blurred picture a 
little distance — this dream which Jesus 
dreamed, and other religious leaders of 
long ago dreamed, and Gandhi was 
dreaming and living so simply, and John 
Haynes Holmes here in America, so 
quietly and sometimes it seemed so un- 
dramatically, was making live again in 
men’s hearts by the example of himself 
cherishing it when a nightmare had 
seized our people and was driving them 
down the mad path of destruction. The 
dream came clear in my mind of human 
tenderness and love, of man’s dignity 
and freedom and I too wanted to be one 
of the dreamers and do what I could to 
make the dream come true for all men. 

John Haynes Holmes has done most of 
his work in New York; he has built a 
church there. But his faith in the power 
of love, his belief in the living truth 
started a chain-reaction that has moved 
far from New York and is felt now in 
towns and villages and cities throughout 
our country. And young men and women 
and older ones have, because of him, 
torn themselves away from hate and de- 
struction; they have made their lives 
whole by believing that means are in- 
separable from ends; they have kept 
sane in an age of insanity by believing — 
that all things good come out of love; — 
and that integrity of the heart is the 
only means by which the unity of the | 
world can be brought to pass. 

How strange and lovely is the il 
of the dream when the dreamer has the 
courage to live his dream! __ 


Alfred Stiernotte has kept in close touch with John Haynes Holmes’ thought and 
work since 1930. A graduate of the Meadville Theological School and now study- 
ing for a doctorate in the philosophy of religion at the Harvard Divinity School, 
Mr. Stiernotte has served Unitarian churches in Vancouver, Salt Lake City, and 
Bedford, Mass. He is an associate editor of The Humanist. 
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John Haynes Holmes: 


a man with a vision 


To serve nothing less than the 
universal religion of mankind 


By ALFRED STIERNOTTE 


“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


Those words of admiration with which 
John Haynes Holmes proclaimed to the 
world that he had discovered the 
spiritual eminence of Mahatma Gandhi 
may very well be used by the thousands, 
near and far, whose vision was quick- 
ened, whose horizons were extended by 
the dauntless prophet who became the 
beloved minister of the Community 
Church of New York. 

John Haynes Holmes, born in Phila- 
delphia, educated in Boston, early in- 
troduced to the rigors of life by a news- 
paper route, in his teens idolized the 
greatest Unitarian of them all, Theodore 
Parker, and decided for the Unitarian 
ministry with the tireless energy that 
had previously characterized Parker and 
was to signalize Holmes from that 
moment “unto this day.” Completing his 
four years’ work at Harvard in three 
years, he graduated Summa cum Laude, 
and was awarded a Phi Beta Kappa key. 
Not satisfied with brilliant work on the 
debating team, he compressed his three 
years’ program at Harvard Divinity 
School into two years, voraciously read- 
ing much that was not assigned in the 
carefully prepared list of books—Henry 
George and Karl Marx. Still, he found 
time to woo and win the hand of 
Madeleine Baker of Brooklyn, whom he 
married three days after graduation. 

Holmes’ first pastorate was the Third 
Unitarian Society of Dorchester, where 
he further developed his extraordinary 
speaking ability. The church flourished 
as it never had before, and its secretary 
“recognized from the beginning that Mr. 
Holmes was too big for us.” After three 
years in Dorchester, he accepted the 
ent call of the well-known Church 
of the Messiah in New York City to re- 


place Minot J. Savage. This was a dar- 
ing venture for a young man of twenty- 
seven to accept, but The Unitarian for 
January, 1907, clearly demonstrated 
that the new leader’s ardent spirit had 
been truly appraised: “Mr. Holmes is 
a vigorous thinker with a robust inde- 
pendence of mind, unflinching  out- 
spokenness of conviction. He is, more- 
over, a clear thinker, a forceful speaker 
with a winsome and ringing quality of 
oratory which will always make him a 
conspicuous factor in our denominational 
world.” 

This independence of mind was par- 
ticularly manifested in the formation by 
Holmes in 1908 of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice, a social action 
group of some twenty of the more pro- 
gressive Unitarian ministers. Holmes 
was selected its first president and was 
the author of its first pamphlet, “A 
Bibliography of the Modern Social 
Question.” One of the leading exponents 
of “the social gospel”’—an appellation 
somewhat in disrepute at the present 
time, though the reason for this is not 
very clear—Holmes, like a modern Amos 
or Hosea, thundered forth against the 
evils of a more and more concentrated 
industrialism, much to the dismay of 
traditional Unitarians. In fact, at the 
fortieth anniversary meeting of the 
u. F. Ss. J. held in Boston in May, 1948, 
Holmes candidly admitted that in the 
early days of the Fellowship he had 
shaken his fist under the very nose of 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, and just as candidly 
agreed that the problems which had 
agitated the Fellowship in its early 
existence seemed trivial in comparison 
to present international tensions. 

But let us return to our story! With 


such views in mind, Holmes revolution- 
ized the complacent Church of the 
Messiah whose liberalism—to use the 
words of a Harvard professor expressed 
in another connection—“did not have 
social consequences.” But Holmes 
wanted his liberalism to have social 
consequences, and it is no surprise to 
realize that, within the next few decades, 
the membership grew to 1800—drawn 
from local supporters and distant admir- 
ers—from the 1907 membership of 200; 
the skeleton staff of four had grown to 
thirteen full time members; the one-day- 
a-week church had become a seven-days- 
a-week church with all sorts of educa- 
tional, cultural and reform activities. 
Most striking was the church census 
taken in 1929 which found thirty-four 
different nationalities from all six con- 
tinents of the world. 

This experience in New York further 
liberalized and coalesced John Haynes 
Holmes’ thinking so that he perceived 
the fulfillment of religion in socialism— 
nothing less! His first published sermon 
was “Christianity and Socialism,” and 
at the risk of scandalizing Biblical 
scholars Jost in the minutiae of their 
Hebrew roots and Greek tenses, Holmes 
proclaimed that socialism is “identical in 
essence with the religion of Jesus.” 

Holmes’ early journalistic contribu- 
tions were in the same idealistic strain. 
In 1910, he began a column “The Mo- 
dern Church” written for The Unitarian. 
The theme of his writing was one that 
recurs in his early books, The Revolution- 
ary Function of the Modern Church, and 
New Churches for Old—namely that 
Protestantism had divided the body of 
Christ with the same blind fervor with 
which the ancient Egyptians had, in their 
myths, divided the body of Osiris and 
thrown the pieces to the four winds of 


heaven! In those writings, Holmes de- 
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clared that the work of the Reformation 
was incomplete—it had barely begun. 
It had formally freed man’s spirit from a 
religious hierarchy, but it was now 
necessary to free men’s lives and minds 
from the environment of capitalism 
through “the religion of the future,” 
whose doctrine of salvation was the ul- 
timate establishment of a new social 
order—a new environment which would 
remake men’s souls in the glorious pat- 
terns of brotherhood visioned by the 
prophets of old. 

Defiantly idealist, brooking no com- 
promises, with the “far-off divine event” 
a constant inspiration, Holmes naturally 
took an absolute pacifist position in the 
First World War and consistently ad- 
hered to it in the Second. On April 1, 
1917, true to the convictions he had ex- 
pressed in New Wars for Old, he frankly 
presented his continuing consecration to 
pacifism, and placed his resignation 
before his church. It speaks well for 
the board of the church, meeting on the 
following day, and including a Wall 
Street financier, a corporation director, a 
judge of the Supreme Court of New 
York State, and a vice-president of the 
New York Central Railroad, that this 
board voted that “the minister should 
remain and express his views.” 


Moved by the teachings of Sumner, 
Kropotkin and Tolstoy, Holmes threw 
himself wholeheartedly into “the fight for 
peace.” He assisted the work of the 
American Union against militarism, and 
when this body was expanded in 1920 
into the American Civil Liberties Union, 
Holmes was made vice-chairman of its 
board of thirty-five directors, and in 1940 
became National Chairman. Consci- 
entious objectors rightly regarded him 
as their powerful and persuasive advo- 
cate. The Fellowship of Reconciliation 
profited from his active leadership in 


the spoken and written word—myriads. 


of pamphlets, articles, lectures poured 
from his indefatigable pen—not the least 
of his journalistic efforts being his be- 
loved magazine Unity. This forward- 
looking publication had been founded 
by Theodore Parker, who was_ suc- 
ceeded editorially by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
and in 1910 Holmes was made associate 
editor and a weekly contributor. In 
1918, upon the death of Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, the position of editor-in-chief de- 
volved upon Holmes who attracted 
world-famous writers — Rabindranath 
Tagore from India, Romain Rolland 
from France, Stefan Zweig from Austria, 
Anna Louise Strong from China—as 
foreign correspondents. Curtis W. Reese 
and Louis L. Mann were associate edi- 


tors. Unity became indispensable read- 
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John Haynes Holmes at ten years of age 


ing for liberals, especially those stimu- 
lated by Gandhi's work of non-violent 
national reconstruction—a work which 
Holmes took it upon himself to spread 
among his readers in almost every issue 
of Unity as containing the quintessence 
of the teachings of Jesus. 

A warm personal note always per- 
meated Holmes’ -editorials, and occa- 
sionally subscribers who failed to renew 
their subscriptions were gently chided to 
return to the Unity family. 

Another milestone in Holmes’ life, 
though a perfectly natural development, 
was his resignation from the Unitarian 
ministry in 1919, which he later ex- 
plained as follows: “I left the Unitarian 
ministry as my personal sign and pledge 
to serve nothing less than the universal 
religion of mankind.” One might reflect 
that the recent declaration in favor. of 
universal religion by over 180 Uni- 
tarian ministers is in keeping with 
Holmes’ ideal, His spirit, like Emerson’s, 
could not be contained by even the 
broadest denomination—it must soar 
above the divisions of race, creed, color 
and class, and commune with the exem- 
plars of the highest in all ages. He be- 
came the pioneer, prophet and dean of 
the Community Church movement in 
America. 


Church reform, the  ever-insistent 
cause of peace, the propagation of 
Gandhi's ideals of “Satyagraha” as a 
method felt to be valid for mass action, 
civil liberties, an executive position on 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People—these did 
not by any means complete the round 
of activities of Holmes’ inexhaustible 
and voracious spirit. In 1929 Norman 
Thomas and Paul Blanshard urged him 


to accept the chairmanship of the newly 
formed City Affairs Committee, to clean 
up Tammany. Holmes agreed, selecting 
as co-chairman Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 
The Committee amassed the evidence of 
corruption in civic affairs, laid it before 
the people, succeeded in bringing about 
the Seabury investigation and the Roose- 
velt hearings, and received a fitting 
justification of its work in the reforms of 
the La Guardia administration. 

Another triumph for Holmes’ peace 
activity was the Pact of Paris outlawing 
war “as a means of national policy.” 
This was better known as the Kellogg- 
Briand Treaty of 1929, which was elo- 
quently supported in the United States 
by Holmes’ beloved friend, Solomon O. 
Levinson, Senator Borah and John 
Dewey. 

Alas, these hopes for permanent peace 
were soon threatened by the rise of what 
Holmes called later “The Hitler Hor- 
ror,’ characterizing it further as 
“savagery, “barbarism” and “tyranny.” 
In a Unity editorial, April 3, 1933, 
Holmes cried: “Let every Christian min- 
ister denounce Hitler, every congregation 
adopt resolutions of denunciations of his 
acts, every council and conclave give 
clamor to conscience in rebuke of his 
bare cruelty!” We all know the tragic 
sequel, but Holmes, true to his prin- 
ciples, condemned the use of force by 
both Nazis and Russian Communists. 

In 1947, Holmes was given signal 
recognition in his appointment as 
Rabindranath Tagore Memorial Lec- 
turer in India. He was asked to in- 
terpret American ideals to the people 
of India and received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters from the Uni- 
versity of Benares. At the celebration 
of Gandhi’s 78th birthday, he was asked 
to speak to a crowd estimated to be any- 
where from 100,000 to 500,000. 


Like the mystics in their periods of 
“dryness,” and the prophets in their 
moments of despair, Holmes must have 
had his times of frustration. The very 
nobility of his ideals only threw into 
greater relief the enormity of human 
ignorance, evil and failure. The ca- 
dences of Jeremiah were not more fitting — 
than Holmes’ doleful declaration: “The 
dance of death begins anew; civilization 

. . is gone in one fell instant; and in its 
place is barbarism with all its train of 
robbing, ravishing and killing. . . . What 
is religion that it is impotent to still 
the devouring passions now raging in 
the world?” 

And yet Holmes never became “a 
tired liberal.” While the spectacle of 
tyranny and war sent men like Reinhold 
Niebuhr to sophisticated and arrogant 
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elaborations of man’s metaphysical and 
thereby incurable depravity, Holmes, in 
The Christian Register for 1942 proudly 
challenged this neo-orthodoxy with the 
conviction that a fitting answer to it 
provided an excellent opportunity to 
modern Unitarianism. He was still con- 
vinced, as he had written many years 
previously that: “Force and love .. . 
are the two contending giants of the 
cosmos. They have wrestled long, and 
are still wrestling. But, little by little, 
as age passes into age and eon into eon, 
force is seen to be growing weaker and 
love stronger.” 

Such a conception of a cosmic con- 
test explains Holmes’ idea of “a strug- 
gling God” which he set forth in his 
chapter in My Idea of God, edited by 
Joseph Fort Newton. Humanistically 
influenced by John Dewey, Holmes was 
also attracted by Bergson’s philosophy 
of an evolutionary process of life dy- 
namically breaking through the obstacles 
of the material world to establish the 
realm of intelligence and spirit. It is 
easy to perceive this as the cosmic back- 
ground for Holmes’ eternal fight for 
social righteousness. There is indeed a 
dramatic presentation of the same idea 
in an editorial Holmes wrote for Unity 
in the early thirties in connection with 
a miscarriage of justice later rectified. 
If I recall his words correctly, this par- 
ticular imprisonment “disturbs _ the 
planets in their courses, and the universe 
must strive till it is whole again!” Here 
is indeed the summit par excellence of 
religious consciousness—the intense con- 
viction of an inexorable order in the cos- 
mos so that an infraction of that order 
at the human level is likewise held to be 
a disturbance of the creative synthesis 
which supports all levels of reality. Re- 
ligious imagination appears at its best 
in that restless striving of the human 
spirit which dares to grasp the whole 
universe in its vision of ultimate, human 
harmony. 

Such is Holmes’ vision—“the vision of 
something which stands beyond, be- 
hind and within the passing flux of imme- 
diate things; something which is real and 
yet waiting to be realized; something 
which is a remote possibility, and yet 
the greatest of present facts; something 
that gives meaning to all that passes, and 
yet eludes apprehension; something 
whose possession is the final good, and 
yet is beyond all reach.” 

In his mind, the intellectual, the so- 
cial and the mystical aspects of religion 
are united as a harmonious whole, and 
the result is that mingled intensity and 
grace of his spirit which is best rendered 
by the term “radiance.” 
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To the prose-poetry of Ruskin and 
Coleridge, he gave new expression. The 
experience of hearing a ‘sermon by 
Holmes is one never to be forgotten. 
Especially in his addresses on great 
souls of the ages does he rise to such 
heights of power and eloquence, that the 
hearer is convinced he has just con- 
summated an experience of the sublime. 
It is customary to compare Holmes to 
Parker. I prefer to liken him to Emer- 
son—not the Emerson presumed to be 
gazing statically at the clouds of Hindu- 
ism for the elusive, formless Absolute, 
but the real Emerson, he who broke 
with Daniel Webster over Abolition and 
delivered forthright addresses on the 
Fugitive Slave Law. Holmes has brought 
into full splendor what was latent in 
Emerson. To act “according to Nature”— 
to use Emerson’s pregnant phrase—has 
been accomplished by Holmes, if by Na- 
ture we mean the universal dynamism 
culminating in the heights of the human 
spirit. He has thrown the light of his 
soul on asperities of social and historical 
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processes and has revealed to us the 
peaks bathed in the eternal light. How- 
ever his admirers may differ as to the 
methods whereby to reach those peaks, 
they gratefully acknowledge him to be 
a force of Nature, a “summit” character, 
a significant fragment of the “Over-Soul.” 
Battling for many years “against Chaos 
and the Dark,” he is the new Emerson, 
teaching us that religion is not merely 
theological or intellectual disquisition, 
not merely sectarian loyalty to denomina- 
tion, ritual, party, race or creed—no, he 
has taught us that religion is nothing less 
than the flame of the human spirit! 

As Arthur D. Nock has so adequately 
stated in his book Conversion; “The 
originality of a prophet lies commonly in 
his ability to fuse into a white heat com- 
bustible material which is there.” Such 
a prophet is John Haynes Holmes, and 
those who have been awakened by any 
aspect of his blazing spirit express their 
heartfelt gratitude and most sincerely 
wish him many long years of continued 
leadership in the causes dear to him. 


The name of John Haynes Holmes arouses great affection and 
respect in India. At a time when Mahatma Gandhi's non-violent 
method of national emancipation was being tried and tested and 
causing an unbelieving world to look askance, Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes boldly announced his complete and unreserved acceptance 
of that method. “Here was a man,” he said later, “who actually took 
seriously the precepts of religion which I had been taught to take 
none too seriously. He became the master of my life.” 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes became a friend, associate and follower 
of Gandhiji. He was one of the earliest thinkers from the Western 
world who understood, from the very beginning, what Gandhiji’s 
philosophy meant for the world and the role it was destined to play 
in the affairs of mankind. While we, in the early days, acclaimed 
Gandhiji as the destined liberator of India, Dr. Holmes seized upon 
the world-wide aspects of his teachings and, with unerring insight, 
expounded their implications to the Western world. 

Dr. Holmes is therefore dear to us not only as a man who under- 
stood Gandhiji but as a savant and a man of God who shows his own 
greatness in recognizing Truth irrespective of its source or origin 
and who is therefore eminently fitted to teach and guide mankind 
into the nobler path of endeavour and action. 

I take this opportunity to extend my greetings and the greetings 
of India on his seventieth birthday and express the hope that his 
retirement from active ministry will give him the leisure for extend- 
ing the scope of his work as an interpreter of Truth. 


John Haynes Holmes is the elder statesman of the Community Church movement 
in America, and Dr. Burkhardt is president of the National Council of Community 
Churches. He has been minister of the First Community Church, Columbus, Ohio, 
for fifteen years, and is the author of four books, the latest being How the Church 
Grows. He is a trustee of the International Council of Religious Education, and 
before assuming his present pastorate he was associate director of young people's 
work for the International Council. 


‘All roads lead to the same summit’ 


Prophetic ministries of Jesus and—in 
our day—of Holmes belong to the future 


By ROY A. BURKZMART 


THE EARLY CHURCH, during the first three centuries, was a community. It had no 
label but community and no head but the Master. We read of the Church of Corinth, 
Ephesus, Alexandria and Rome. The members were from a neighborhood, and 
they were a fellowship of believers joined together to find the secret of life which 
was in Jesus. Until the time of Constantine’s conversion, the Church had power 
which it has never since regained. After that event, the Church became an organ- 
ization and an institution. Its organization followed the pattern of the Roman 
Empire. In the eleventh century the Church separated into the Roman and Greek 
branches and in the thirteenth century the Protestant Church came into being; since 


then there have been three branches of the Christian Church. 


In the Protestant relationship,. there 
are now around 256 different branches. 
The body of Christ is a strange reality. 
If this institution is His body, then there 
is a blighting type of malignancy that has 
grown into the fabric of its make-up. 
While each of the three feels that it is 
The Way, it has not shown the power to 
change the world into the spirit of the 
Master as did the early Church. 

Not only are there the three branches 
of the Christian Church, but in addition 
to Christianity, there are ten other major 
religious systems of mankind. Back of 
Jesus and all that He said, is Judaism. 
Everything Jesus said, the Old Testa- 
ment prophets said before Him. His 
uniqueness lies in the fact that He was 
what they taught. Back of Jesus is also 
the Gita and its teachings, for it was 
made available five years after He was 
born. There is strong evidence that He 
read and was influenced by this profound 
and great book of the Hindu religion. In 
fact, within the spirit and teachings of 
Jesus there is a synthesis of all religions 
of mankind. All the roads to God merge 
in Jesus and the way and the truth He 
made plain. The only exception lies in 
the cosmology of the original religions 
—in this area they indicate a complete- 
ness not apparent in the New Testament. 

If I am correct in my conclusions re- 
garding the prophetic ministry of Doctor 
Holmes, there is an interesting progres- 
sion in his own philosophy and interpre- 
tation of the Church and its mission in 
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spacetime. Early, he took his clue from 


.the early Church. He was intrigued by 


its power to help individuals find their 
true nature and by these individuals in 
union with God to change the neighbor- 
hood into a beloved community, locally 
and empire-wide. He saw that the power 
lay in the fact.that prayer and worship 
were at the center, but that these were 
not an escape from life, only the gateway 
into life-changing power. He saw people 
who could not read become the incarna- 
tion of the gospel. They lived the truth, 
not perfectly but effectively. They lived 
it even to the point of being non-violent. 
In the first three centuries, Christians did 
not fight; they lived by dynamic love. 

At the heart of the early Church, there 
was the love that was manifest in a living 
compassion; there was the conscience en- 
lightened by the will of God and there 
was the fellowship that preserved the 
genuine gospel of the secret of man’s true 
nature, of how that true nature may be 
known and the secret of life and of love 
that is known as a natural consequence. 

This early Church was a fellowship of 
believers who knew Union with God 
within, and who found Union with God 
in each other. The Church was this re- 
lationship of union. Buildings and the 
simple organization were means by which 
the union grew and became manifest in 
every human relationship. 

Doctor Holmes sought to achieve this 
inner Union with God in the individual 
and the realization of the Church as the 
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Union of Christians with each other. He 
sought first of all to get people of various 
Protestant units into true Union. , Back 
in 1921, he wrote a dynamic story of a 
town in Kansas that was broken into 
many segments by different branches of 
the organized Church. These churches 
instead of being a witness of Union were 
a denial of it. Instead of building a be- 
loved Community, they destroyed com- 
munity. In every respect they disproved . 
the assumption that God is love. 

In this challenging story,. Doctor 
Holmes sought to portray by fiction the 
realization of Union through a federation 
of all of these seven churches into one 
body, so that they might have no label 
but community and no head but God; 
that their creed might be as comprehen- 
sive as the teachings of Jesus and as all 
inclusive as the love of God; and that 
they might in this one body provide free- 
dom for all forms of religious expression, 
leaving each person free to seek the truth 
and asking only that he live that truth in 
love. 

At this level and at this point Doctor 
Holmes’ prophetic ministry took hold of 
the desperate need to renew the true 
church and achieve its full ministry of 
redemptive love. But the denominations 
have been more interested in maintainin 
institutions than in helping persons find 
the secret of life and of love and in build- 
ing the beloved community locally and 
over the world. They have persisted in 
perpetuating the vested interests of their 
denominations for the insurance of jobs 
and other favors by emphasizing the 
man-made creeds much of which true 
scholars know are not entirely true. All - 
the denominations agree on the essen- 
tials; they are divided by non-essentials 
which Jesus himself never taught. But 
they have a tendency to overlook His 
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teaching, “By this shall men know ye are 
my disciples if ye love one-another.” 

Doctor Holmes has not failed. There 
are about three thousand Community, 
Federated, Union and_ Fellowship 
Churches. The number is growing and 
will continue to grow. It is of God and 
won't be stopped. These churches and 
the spirit that motivates them are a fruit 
of Doctor Holmes’ prophetic ministry as 
of no other living person. 


There are thousands of communities in 
America that can support only one 
church. They should have one church. 
They have one school and they should 
have one church with equal equipment 
and equal leadership. Thirty per cent 
of the Protestant churches do not have 
a full-time minister. Who would want a 
public school with a part-time teacher? 
In fact, it is reported that there are two 
thousand Protestant churches in Kansas 
without a minister at all. There is no 
solution until the laymen of this nation 
say, “We want one church.” They who 
pay the bills can get the results. 

The National Council of Community 
Churches with a membership of 1500 
churches is a true monument of this early 
emphasis in Doctor Holmes’ prophetic 
ministry. 

As I study Doctor Holmes’ heart and 
mind, I see him take a further step to- 
ward Union. Believing in one world, he 
believes in one religion, one body of God. 
Somewhere along the line he came to see 
that all roads lead to the same summit; 
that they all merge in the way of redeem- 
ing love. 

We have seen him stand firm over the 
years as a pacifist, renouncing war as evil 
and as an enemy of our Way of Life with 
its democratic ideal. He has not preached 
love in peace and turned to violence in 
war. Firmly and resolutely he has stood 
for dynamic non-violence as did Jesus 
and the members of the early Church. 

He has accepted the Fatherhood of 
God fully and also the brotherhood of 
man. He has preached it, and the Com- 
munity Church of New York is an expres- 
sion of this faith, The membership in- 
cludes all races, all nationalities and per- 
sons representing most of the roads to 
God, who in his church have found a 
common way, each free to seek the truth 
so long as he lives it in love. 

In the growing mind and free spirit 
of Doctor Holmes, we see the elimina- 
tion of the elements of theology that are 
not so. He preaches and teaches nothing 
that can be’ disproved and while his 
assumptions reach beyond his knowledge 
they are supported by strong observable 
evidence. His emphasis is on the things 

that unite and he knows that the only 
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evil in life is that which divides, that 
separates man from man and blocks his 
union with the God in everyman. 

The culmination of his life comes, it 
seems to me, in his search for a way of 
life in which men become one in God 
and thus achieve one religion, one fel- 
lowship that is the true church and one 
world. The way of love is in all religions. 
The Golden Rule is taught in one word- 
ing or another in all of the eleven re- 
ligions of mankind. 

This is prophetic ministry of a high 
order and it means community in each 
heart, community in the church locally, 
nationally and all over the world. Only, 
when and where it is known can men) 
understand the words, “God is Love.” 

Jesus still belongs to the future: So, 
too, does the prophetic ministry of Doctor 
John Haynes Holmes. In the way of love 
of Jesus, which way Doctor Holmes 
knows and makes plain, is the only solu- 
tion to the problem of the human heart 
and of the human family. Nothing is 
wrong with human nature; it only needs 
to be understood. The way of love leads 
to that knowledge and to the secret of 
life. 

When once the leaders of the sects 
seek first this way of love and the secret 
of life for everyman, they will find the 
trail of Doctor Holmes, and in finding it 
they will not only honor truth where they 
find it but they will discover that all 
roads merge in the way of Jesus. Then 
the Church will be a community and it 


‘will build community locally and over 


the whole world and the way of love will 


take the place of the way of violence. 

This growth toward the honoring of 
truth wherever it is found and this search 
for the way of love is increasing. Spring- 
ing up in many centers are fellowship 
churches in which searchers for the king- 
dom of all creeds and races are finding 
union with God in each other and in 
everyman. 

There is the growth of the Community 
Churches in which there is freedom of 
religious expression and in which em- 
phasis is placed on the faith of Peter 
which Jesus called the rock of the church 
and upon the Keys to the Kingdom. The 
Rock of faith is that Jesus was Christ, the 
son of the Living God, and that every 
man and woman, when once his true 
nature is revealed, has the nature of 
Christ and is therefore the son or daugh- 
ter of God. 

What are the keys? Prayer is the 
master key to the secret of life and the 
two secondary keys are love and faith, 
Anyone who finds in Jesus freedom to 
love and believe the Christ (the divine 
in everyman) can do through the Christ 
all he did through Jesus. 

It is a simple yet complete creed. He 
who finds and lives it is a priest. Here 
is the heart of religious faith; in fact, it 
is the faith, and those who live it are the 
Church. Whenever you find a fellowship 
of this faith and love, you have the true 
Church and it is a beloved community. 

There is a growth of this spirit that is 
the true Church and it not only is a testi- 
mony to the prophetic ministry of Doctor 
Holmes, but it is the hope of the World. 


John Haynes Holmes, Pacifist 


The others move. The other stars wheel by. 
Inching across the night, they saunter forth. 
But this one mental fire stays sternly north, 
Unhindered by the drift across the sky. 


A compass will be set against this light 

In later years, when ships are planned to scar 
Pale glimmering waters, formerly too far, 
And undiscovered countries loom in sight. 


There must be movement as the planets press 
Their pleas for music, rhythmical design, 

But Man’s unsteady heart will choose as shrine 
A polar point of astral changelessness. 


— Edith Lovejoy Pierce 


Token from In This Our Day, by Edith Lovejoy Pierce. Harper & Bros. Mrs, 


Pierce, whose 


try frequently appears in The Christian Century and other national 


magazines, is a longtime friend of Dr. Holmes. Mrs. Pierce resides in Evanston, Illinois. 
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Roger Baldwin, who lists his occupation in Who's Who as “political reformer (pa- 
cifist),” has recently figured in the news on the occasion of his retirement as director 
of the American Civil Liberties Union since 1917. In his battles for civil liberties 
he has for decades been associated with John Haynes Holmes, and writes below on 


the basis of his personal experiences. 


Holmes: In the middle of the 
steady explosion of civil rights 


‘He cares and he acts .. . his capacity 
for indignation is inexhaustible’ 


By ROGER BALDWIN 


WHAT GOES BY THE somewhat legalistic name of “civil liberties” is in fact an explosive 
body of doctrines that fly right in the faces of most folks’ prejudices. Who naturally 
believes in equal rights for sin and virtue? Who would tolerate dangerous, immoral 
and evil doctrines on a parity with the true, beautiful and the good? Who would 
accord his enemies the same rights his friends enjoy? 


The number in any country who take 
to such a view is never legion. It appeals 
only to the civilized and intelligent or the 
religious. You can get acceptance on 
both levels — intellectual and moral — but 
you can't get it among passionate parti- 
sans, the politically immature and the 
unconcerned “common folks.” Try out 
the argument before almost any jury that 
Communists should have the same rights 
to advocate dictatorship as the rest of us 
have to defend democracy, and measure 
the degree of popular tolerance. Even 
the sophisticated reject the argument 
that people who would suppress all rights 
if they got in power should nevertheless 
be accorded democratic liberties now. 
Yet that is what civil liberty is all about — 
rights for everybody without distinction 
between beliefs and advocacies, up to 
the point of overt criminal or violent 
action that may be justly restrained. 


John Haynes Holmes has been for all 
these years among the leaders of the 
small band which has fought for this 
principle against the odds of law, popu- 
lar opposition, misrepresentation, libel, 
slander and almost everything in the 
book except violence. He was a pacifist 
in World War 1, so outspoken that he ran 
the risk of prosecution for discouraging 
military service, especially after the Ger- 
mans broadcast some of his pacifist ser- 
mons. He has seen his high principles 
often turned to such base uses by others. 
He has seen his words twisted to mean 
the contrary of what he stands for when 
reporters, shocked by the novelty of a 
courageous utterance in a controversial 
field, put upon it a sensational construc- 
tion. Thus Holmes, as I recollect, was, 
years ago, made to appear the defender 
of free love and promiscuity in a report 
of a sermon on the sanctity of marriage, 
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and it took the services of lawyers and 
the threat of a libel suit to get a retrac- 
tion. Recently in India, he delivered 
some university lectures in which he 
scored American policy as a bit on the 
capitalistic and militaristic side. Dili- 
gent agents who scanned the Indian 
press reported the remarks to the State 
Department which promptly refused to 
grant him a military permit to visit 
Japan on the way home, despite the fact 
that he had a personal invitation from 
General MacArthur. Of course the State 
Department apologized afterwards, for 
General MacArthur is not in the habit of 
having his invitations overruled; but it 
was too late. 

John Holmes thus knows the risks of 
free speech for himself as well as others. 
He has defended it for all-comers at all 
times, even for ideas and expressions he 
detested. He has been put to hard tests 
with some of the obscenity issues where 
freedom has been demanded for pretty 
daring literature offensive to Puritan 
tastes; and Holmes is of the Purifan 
tradition. I recollect his once saying that 
if ever he saw a book that ought to be 
suppressed it was Lady Chatterey’s 
Lover, but he defended its circulation 
against the government’s ineffective ef- 
fort to ban it. 

Of course the American Civil Liberties 
Union was a natural for John Holmes, 
and he joined it almost as soon as it was 
formed in the years of World War 1. He 
became the vice-chairman of the Board 
of Directors and served in that post for 
almost twenty years; he became chair- 
man upon the resignation in 1940 of Dr. 
Harry F. Ward, professor of Christian 
Ethics at Union Theological Seminary, 
who had become attached instead to 
Communist ethics. Dr. Ward resigned 


on the issue of the exclusion of Com- 


munists and _ fellow-travelers, among 
other anti-democrats, from the governing 
committees of the Union. He thought 
inclusion of Communists consistent with 
defense of the Bill of Rights. Holmes 
and a majority thought not. In the hard- 
fought internal battle in the Union — 
hard because so many liberals did not 
want to appear intolerant even to Com- 
munists — Holmes from the beginning led 
the forces for exclusion. 


Holmes had never been identified, as 
so many liberals were in the 30’s, with 
united fronts formed by the Communists 
for good ends, but with the ulterior by- 
product of the greater glory of Com- 
munist leadership. He had thought, how- 
ever, like most of us, that the Com- 
munists were genuine allies in the fight 
against Fascism, and that the Soviet 
Union was in the camp of the democ- 
racies. The Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939 
completely smashed what turned out to 
be that illusion of Communist good faith, 
revealing them as thick and thin Russian 
agents. John Holmes was among the 
first of the liberals to confess publicly, in 
a stirring sermon, how wrong we had all 
been, and to admit the impossibility of 
any honest cooperation by Communists 
with liberals. It was the pact which led 
to the struggle in the Civil Liberties 
Union to exclude Communists by a , 
declaration of policy — made necessary _ 
only because one member of the Board 
of Directors had joined the Communist 
Party after serving on the Board for many — 
years, and because other members still 
thought, Nazi pact or not, that Com- 
munists could be counted on to cooperate 
for democratic goals. There are still 
liberals with that illusion today, quite 
blind to their use as camouflage for politi- 
cal infiltration. 


The house-cleaning in the Civil Liber- 


ties Union which followed the adoption 
of what the Communists called the purge 
—and they should know purges — put 
the organization four-square with its 
democratic principles and convinced 
even its opponents of its loyalty to its 
disinterested non-partisan defense of 
rights. John Holmes has continued from 
that day to this as chairman of its lively 
Board of Directors of some thirty men 
and women, who have the extraordinary 
record of meeting faithfully every week 
or every other week to supervise and 
direct the many-sided activities that 
come under the head of civil liberties. 
Debates are the order of every meeting, 
for the knotty questions of how principles 
shall be applied in action divide the de- 
fenders of civil rights just as they do the 
U. S. Supreme Court. While the Board 
is not as much given to five-to-four de- 
cisions as the court, it is divided often 
enough to require extended considera- 
tion running over several meetings, and 
sometimes a referendum vote by mail of 
all the board and of the national commit- 
tee scattered all over the country. 

John Holmes has presided all these 
years over the debates, protecting as 
chairman the civil liberties of Board 
members, in turn engaged in protecting 
the civil liberties of the country. He has 
masterfully steered the difficult course 
of an impartial chairman even when his 
own feelings were deeply involved on 
one side. When World War u broke, he 
offered his resignation on the ground of 
his announced pacifism which he felt 
might be embarrassing to the defense of 
civil rights by a non-pacifist organization. 
Not a single member of the thirty-five 
man and woman board would for a mo- 
ment consider accepting it, though there 
were only two or three pacifists among 
them. 

Over the thirty years of the Civil 
Liberties Union’s existence I have worked 
with a host of public-spirited citizens, 
but I have known none whose instinctive 
responses to every challenge to civil 
rights were so immediate, so right and 
so profound. The depth of John Holmes’ 
conviction have made him a power for 
every cause he has championed. He 
cares and he acts. His capacity for in- 
dignation is inexhaustible, and with it, 
to give it strength, a sense of proportion 
and a sense of humor. Civil Liberties 
Union debates are not the seriously dull 
affairs that some might assume; they are 
full of good laughs, too, and John Holmes 
‘never misses the chance for one. 

His passion for justice, which is the 
basis of civil rights, is not, of course, con- 
fined to the Civil-Liberties Union. He 
has for years served the cause of the most 


disadvantaged minority in American life, 
the Negro, as a Board member and vice- 
chairman of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
with which the Union always closely co- 
operates. And he serves in a network 
of other connections, domestic and inter- 
national. There will be no age limit for 
him in them. 

I have no doubt the rsi has a fat file 
on John Holmes. He would be without 
honor if he had not accumulated through 
the years quite a record of what the Fr 
must regard as subversive views and con- 


In the middle of the explosion 


nections. But that record is plain any- 
how for all to see, bound in his books, 
voiced in his sermons, recorded in his 
many-sided activities and connections at 
home and abroad. Through it all runs 
the basic assertion of the values of in- 
dividual freedom, of cooperative living 
and of hostility to every form of coercion, 
violence and enslavement of the human 
spirit. That basic assertion is the stuff 
out of which the conflicts of today as of 
yesterday arise; and it is equally the stuff 
out of which alone a tomorrow of peace 
and justice can be created. 


Dr. Holmes and good government 


John Haynes Holmes has.been a mighty man of valor in so 
many fields that his biography when written will make a great 


work, 


Men select their own weapons for attacking the problems of 


their time. 


the brotherhood of man was real, and not abstract. 


Holmes’ weapon was a deep spiritual conviction that 


It followed, 


for him, that the cause of social justice, civil justice, economic 
justice, was a necessary part of his activity. 
This brought him necessarily into the most controversial phases 


of affairs. 


No better tribute to him can be found than that he 


emerged from the most violent situations with enhanced reputation. 

In 1916, for instance, firmly believing that war itself is evil, and 
that the war then raging in Europe was not a world crusade, but 
was the last of the nineteenth century “diplomatic wars,” he op- 


posed American participation. 


This was difficult, dangerous and 


unpopular; yet everyone respected his point of view. A genera- 
tion later, many voices are raised to ask whether he was not right. 
In the immediate years following World War I, American 


civil liberties were endangered from every side. 


Those who won- 


der today whether we are on the road to abolishing civil liberties 
had only to remember the years 1920 to 1924, by the side of which 
the present struggle is relatively mild. Holmes never faltered: 
civil liberties were the heritage in America of all, no matter how 


unpopular. 


With Roger Baldwin, he worked steadily in the 


American Civil Liberties Union, often risking violence and arrest, 
Because he championed it then, it is firmly established now. 
When, after 1929, the corruption of the government of the city 
of New York became a stench in the nostrils of decent citizens— 
yet how difficult to defeat!—John Haynes Holmes, with Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise and a number of others, was active in the move- 
ment which finally culminated in the Seabury Investigation. As 
a result, a Mayor of New York was removed for misconduct, and 
the way was paved for the brilliant administration of Mayor Fio- 
rello LaGuardia, himself one of Holmes’ personal friends. 
During all these years, the Community Forum, under the aus- 
pices of Holmes’ church, was a recognized place where a hearing 
could be had to right injustices which others feared to touch. 
Men like Holmes do not retire; and if they tried, their ideas 


would struggle along after they themselves left the arena. 


Every- 


one in New York owes Dr. Holmes something; many owe him a 
great deal; the community itself owes him most of all. 


A. A. BERLE, JR.: Chairman of the Liberal Party 


of N. Y., Lawyer, Prof. of Law at Columbia 
University, author of several books on law and 


economics. 


“Mr. Muste; executive secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, has been an in- 
timate associate of Dr. Holmes in the pacifist movement. Mr. Muste is the author 
of Non-Violence in an Aggressive World, and of “Not By Might: Christianity, the 
Way to Human Decency. For a brief period he was one of the leaders of the Trot- 
skyjist section of the Communist movement in the v:s., but resigned from it in 1936, 
-and for years has been aggressively anti-communist. He was ordained to the 
ministry by the Reformed Church in America. 


“Never fooled by or about war’ 


Through decades of pacifism, Holmes was 
‘more a reformer than a revolutionist 


By A. J. MUSTE 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: It is a high privilege to be asked to contribute to a group of articles 
about a mighty preacher, a noble exponent and embodiment of the democratic way 
of life and a great pacifist prophet. My one regret is that there has not been time 
to prepare the definitive kind of article which might be worthy of the subject and 
the occasion of Dr. Holmes’ retirement after his brilliant ministry in New York's 
‘Community Church. 

I wish to express here my indebtedness to the as-yet-unpublished thesis submitted 
last June to the Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago by 
Kenneth Jackson Smith entitled “John Haynes Holmes: Opponent of War.” It 
would have been impossible to do this article at all without access to the factual 
material and references which this excellent paper affords. 

I VENTURE TO BEGIN by trying to state what seems to me to be some of the out- 
standing contributions Dr. Holmes has made, and is still making, to the pacifist 
movement. It should be noted here that this movement in its contemporary form 
is almost entirely a post-1914 product. The American Friends Service Committee, 
for example, the Brethren Service Committee and the Mennonite Central Committee, 
as well as the Fellowship of Reconcilation, the War Resisters League, the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom and the National Council for the Pre- 


vention of War, all came into being during or shortly after World War 1. 


Another illustration of this point is 
found in a list of the authors on whose 
books much of our pacifism is nurtured; 
Gandhi, C. F, Andrews, Aldous Huxley, 
Richard Gregg, Vera Brittain, Stanley 
Jones, Holmes himself and a dozen more 
who might readily be cited whose prod- 
uct is entirely, or nearly so, post—1914. 
That is to say, the pacifist movement 
as we know it was founded by men and 
women who around 1914 took the pacifist 
-stand, or having been pacifists launched 
upon courageous and creative expression 
of the pacifist faith in those days. John 
Haynes Holmes is one of the Founding 
Fathers. From the beginning he was in 
the top ranks. 

A second contribution Holmes has 
rendered to the cause arises from the 
simple fact that once he espoused the 
faith and entered the movement, he per- 
sisted in it day after day through all these 
thirty-five years without “variableness or 
shadow cast by turning.” All movements 
suffer from people who are good starters 
but poor continuers and finishers. Holmes 
was a self-starter and nothing could stop 
him. It could be easy to mention peo- 
ple who were once pacifist leaders who 
weakened or became convinced that they 
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had been mistaken. In my own case, 
I recall with contentment at this juncture 
that as an obscure young preacher I stood 
with Holmes in World War 1, and again 
in World War u, but there was a period 
in the early Thirties when pacifism seem- 
ed to me beside the point and Marxism- 
Leninism the hope of mankind. (Not 
Stalinism, I am happy to record.) 

In the third place; though he was pre- 
eminently a preacher and a great public 
figure with, of course, a crowded sched- 
ule and enormous responsibilities, Holmes 
took part in the organizational life of the 
movement. In the early years this was 
primarily through the War Resisters 
League; in later years with his dear com- 
rades of the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
as he called us in the dedication of one 
of his books. This participation of his in 
organizational work was in contrast to 
the great majority, I think, of preachers 
who are pacifists. Their lack of par- 
ticipation in organized pacifist effort is 
one of the things from which the mavye- 
ment greatly suffers. 

This naturally suggests another factor 
in Holmes’ contribution to the cause 
which was central with him. He was atthe 
same time and continuously through the 


years one of America’s greatest preachers 
and an outspoken pacifist. When I call 
him a very good preacher I mean, for 
one thing, that critical evaluation would 
give him that rank and, for another, that 
he was an acceptable and often adored 
speaker to multitudes of people. The au- 
diences were voting for him by coming 
to listen to him. I should think that any 
representative poll in the last three dec- 
ades of the five leading preachers in 
America would have included his name. 
There were, then, very few preachers in 
top rank with him and those in that 
number who were pacifists—such as 
Harry Emerson Fosdick and Ernest Fre- 
mont Tittle, for example—were not as 
outspoken in their pacifism, did not make 
it as constantly a central part of their 
sermons. Here then was a man who 
was listened to and had to be listened 
to, and to whom nobody could ever listen 
without having to face the challenge of 
pacifism. 

Again, there are a surprising number 
of churches in this country whose min- 
isters are pacifists but where not a single 
lay member is. Sometimes, I think, the 
pacifist minister is a good deal at fault. 
But I know of cases where it would be 
difficult to say what more the minister 
could do and where the people come 
very near to worshipping him but put 
aside the challenge with the remark: “If 
such a good man as our pastor feels that 
way, it is his right; but it is too much for 
us.” I understand, alas, that it is on — 
some such ground as this that followers 
of Gandhi in public office in India today 
“justify” actions of which the Mahatma 
could hardly approve! On the other hand, 
there are precious few churches which 
actually beget and nuture pacifists anc 
where pacifism is an integral part of 
life of the church as an organization ai 
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as a religious fellowship. Community 
Church is and has for long been that 
kind of church. 

Let me mention next certain charac- 
teristics which one might not expect to 
find in a man who carried such a torch 
for a cause as Holmes does for pacifism. 
Dean Muelder of the Boston University 
School of Theology once said that 
“pacifists should not be one-cause fana- 
tics,” and pointed out the close relation- 
ship between pacifism and other “causes” 
such as civil liberties, sound educational 
procedure, treatment of the mentally ill 
and so on. Now in a sense—good sense, 
from my point of view—Holmes might 
be described as a fanatic about every 
cause. He is a man whose feelings are 
deep and passionate. But he is not nar- 
row and his services to civil liberties, 
civic reform, liberal politics and anti- 
racialism are all of one pattern with his 
pacifism. And the fact that a leading 
pacifist was also identified with these 
other movements has been a good thing, 
and normative, for the pacifist move- 
ment; whereas the fact that it was so 
vigorous a pacifist who was also a leader 
in the other movements has been a salu- 
tory thing for them even though the im- 
pact of Holmes’ pacifism on them and 
their leaders is not obvious. Face to 
face with the atom they may yet con- 
clude that Holmes’ pacifism is the one 
condition on which democracy can sur- 
vive. A letter from Albert Einstein 
which came to my desk while I was 
writing this paper says: “Freedom of re- 
search and publication and conservation 
of the political rights of the individual 
can only be restored in an atmosphere 
of genuine peace. Otherwise they will 
be irretrievably lost.” 

The other characteristic which one 
might not expect to find in so passionate 
an advocate as Holmes is his humility and 
gentleness. Here is a Puritan, perhaps 
too “puritanical” a Puritan sometimes, 
but so far as I can see without a trace 
of self-righteousness in him. I have 
known people to be very angry about 
views Holmes had expressed; and there 
were moments when some of the more 
radical pacifists during World War un, 
probably thought of him as a traitor to 
the cause of “true” pacifism, because of 
his critical attitude toward the non-regis- 
trants. But I cannot imagine that anyone 
ever felt personally hurt by anything 
Holmes said or did, or thought that 
Holmes regarded himself as morally su- 
perior to another. I think this is largely 
due to the fact that his pacifism has 
its roots in a simple and devout religious 
life. In the deep and lovely sense he is 


oa “disciple” of Jesus. 


All movements suffer from people 
who are good starters but poor con- 
tinuers and finishers. John Haynes 


Holmes was a_ self-starter and 
nothing could stop him. 
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It remains to mention what may have 
been his most important contribution to 
the pacifist movement. So far as the 
United States is concerned, Holmes was 
the discoverer of Gandhi and remained 
for many years the main transmission belt 
—if Gandhi will excuse this reference to 
the mass-production process—for the 
Mahatma and his ideas in this country. 
Evidently from the moment of his first 
contact with Gandhi’s work and ideas he 
was certain beyond peradventure that 
here was the greatest man of our age, one 
of the great of all the ages. The service 
Holmes rendered through his books and 
lectures and his contacts with Gandhi 
and Gandhi followers in India and here 
is inestimable and will continue to bear 
fruit for a long time. 

Oddly enough, in a way, this reference 
to Holmes as the first and for long the 
chief interpreter of Gandhi is also the 
introduction to the one limitation in 
Holmes as a pacifist leader—no man can 
embody equally all the emphases to be 
found in a complex movement—which 
perhaps needs to be mentioned in so 
brief an analysis as this. 

Gandhi is, of course, noted as both 
the theorist and the practitioner of non- 
violent, non-parliamentary methods, in- 
cluding civil disobedience. Holmes has 
been the expounder of this method and 
the philosophy underlying it, but he has 
not been closely identified with that sec- 
tion of the pacifist movement, which in 
the United States has made experiments 
in their application. As already noted, 
he was extremely critical of the non- 
registrant conscientious objectors during 
the war. 

My own first personal contact with this 
beloved friend has always seemed to me 
significant in this connection — at least I 
am quite sure it was the first. It was in 
the Spring of 1919 at 3 Joy Street in 
Boston, and we were the debaters in a 
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tion and conservation of the political 
rights of the individual can only be 
restored in an atmosphere of 
genuine peace. Otherwise they will 
be irretrievably lost. 


Forum meeting. Holmes was speaking 
for parliamentary socialism, though prob- 
ably not as a Socialist Party member or 
spokesman, emphasizing the power of 
the ballot, of political as against eco- 
nomic organization, stressing the pitfalls 
of “direct action.” I was then General 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Textile 
Workers of America, an organization with 
a strong syndicalist tinge, and contend- 
ing for economic organization of labor 
and direct action (non-violent) as at 
least an indispensable supplement to 
parliamentary political action. | 


My hunch is that temperamentally, “in 
his bones,” so to speak, Holmes is more a 
reformer than a revolutionist, or perhaps 
better put, that he is not fully aware of 
how essentially revolutionary his own 
personal and political pacifism  is—and 
would be seen to be as soon as pacifists 
became more than a politically negligible 
minority in any nation. I surmise that 
he never got a real soaking in Marx and 
Lenin; and that these things are related 
to a tendency to equate democracy too 
much with parliamentary methods. This 
in turn seems to me to have resulted at 
times in a too favorable estimate by him 
of governments and the actions of nations 
—the enthusiasm over the outlawing of 
War movement in the Twenties — based 
upon an under-estimation of the evil in 
men and in institutions and therefore 
also of the cost that would be involved in 
abolishing war and building the divine 
Kingdom on earth. 


All such matters are of minor impor- 
tance beside the fact that Holmes was 
never fooled by or about war and has 
magnificently preached and embodied in 
his own being the hope of the coming of 
the Kingdom of God on earth, and the 
clear conviction that that kingdom is a 
peaceable one and can be established 
only by peaceful means. 

He might have made in slightly dif- 
ferent phrases the noble statement which 
Christopher Columbus made toward the 
end of his life: “It was by no means 
mathematics, nor the charts of the geog- 
raphers, nor the deductions of reason 
which enabled me to accomplish that 
which I did accomplish; but solely the 
prophecy of Isaiah about a new heaven 
and a new earth.” It is that Judaeo- 
Christian vision which is more respon- 
sible than anything else for virtually all 
that is best in Western civilization. If 
it fades, it will be the sign that this civil- 
ization is at an end. It means a great 
deal to know that however much his 
natural strength may be abated, the keen 
eye of his great soul will never lose that 
vision nor cease to be its enchanted 
prophet. 
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Dr. Foote, widely regarded as Unitarianism’s foremost authority on hymnody, has 


worked closely with Dr. Holmes for many years. 


Dr. Foote was secretary of the 


editorial committee for the New Hymn and Tune Book of 1914, and chairman of 
the editorial committee for Hymns of the Spirit, issued in 1937, and now used in the 
preponderance of Unitarian churches and in many non-Unitarian churches. He is 
the author of Three Centuries of American Hymnody and of a half-dozen other 
books. He is minister emeritus of the First Parish of Belmont, Mass. 


Answering the trumpet call 
to a better social order 


John Haynes Holmes—the 20th century 
writer of hymns of social awakening 


By HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


ONE OF THE MAJOR CONTRIBUTIONS which the Unitarian movement has made to the 
religious life of America in the last one hundred and twenty-five years has been the 
outpouring of an unbroken stream of hymns of exceptional quality and lasting worth. 
In this stream two main currents have flowed side by side though often intermingling; 
one a strain of lofty religious mysticism, the other a summons to achieve a better 


social order. 


The casual observer has often won- 
dered that a communion supposedly 
coldly intellectual and  unemotional 
should thus seek utterance in lyrical song, 
but the explanation is a simple one. The 
writers have been men and women 
trained to literary expression; impatient 
of the shopworn dogmatic phrases which 
made so many of the traditional Christian 
hymns distasteful; eager to put into a 
fresh and vital lyrical form the new vision 
of man’s relation to his fellowman and 
to God which was dawning upon their 
sight. Most of them have been Harvard 
graduates who belonged, immediately or 
by inheritance, to that social and intel- 
lectual group which brought to flower 
both the celebrated literary movement 
which we call “the New England Renais- 
sance” and the unsung social ‘reforms 
which were “the flowering of New Eng- 
land philanthropy” in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
That was the background in the youth 
of John Haynes Holmes, and he entered 
with zest into his spiritual heritage. His 
earliest hymns, written soon after he 
entered the ministry, were simple, grace- 
ful lyrics of home and love or of nature, 
very similar in character to those of his 
predecessors in the nineteenth century, 
although not so “dated” as to be out-of- 
date today. 

O Father, thou who givest all 
The bounty of thy perfect love, 
We thank thee that upon us fall 
Such tender blessings from above, 
and 
O God, whose love is over all 
The children of thy grace, 
and that lovely song of nature which he 
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wrote in 1907 for the meetings at the 
Isles of Shoals, 

O God, whose smile is in the sky, 

Whose path is in the sea, 

Once more from earth’s tumultous strife, 

We gladly turn to thee. 

Such hymns represent his first stage, 
but in 

Almighty God, beneath whose eye 

No sparrow falls in vain, 
written in 1910, the call to social justice 
is first sounded, and thereafter grows 
steadily stronger until nowadays, when 
we think of Holmes as a hymn-writer, we 
associate him with hymns of the social 
awakening. 

It is in this field that he is preeminent. 
Others, indeed, have made notable con- 
tributions to it, such as Frank Mason 
North’s 

Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
and Washington’s Gladden’s 

O Master, let me walk with thee, 
but each of these other writers is known 
for a single hymn of the social gospel 
whereas Holmes has written a half-dozen. 

His first hymn on this theme, written 
in 1913, is a veritable trumpet call to the 
social reformer, to all who seek to bring 
to pass a better social order and has come 
into widespread use. 

The voice of God is calling 
Its summons unto men; 

As once he spake in Zion, 

So now he speaks again. 
Whom shall I send to succor 
My people in their need? 
Whom shall I send to loosen 
The bonds of shame and greed? 

It was followed by two hymns which, 
though written respectively in 1914 and 


1917, are so appropriate to the United 
Nations that they might have been writ- 
ten for an observance of the recently 
established United Nations Day. The 
first begins, 
God of the nations, near and far, 
Ruler of all mankind, 
Bless thou thy peoples as they strive 
The paths of peace to find. 
The clash of arms still shakes the sky. 
King battles still with King; © 
Wild through the frightened air of night 
The bloody tocsins ring. 


But clearer far the friendly speech 

Of scientists and seers, 

The wise debate where statesmen meet, 

The shout of pioneers. . 
and the second, 

O’er continent and ocean, 

From city, field and wood, 

Still speak, O Lord, thy messengers 

Of peace and brotherhood. 

In Athens and Benares, 

In Rome and Galilee, 

They fronted kings and conquerers, 

And taught mankind of Thee. 
This second hymn is reminiscent of 
Whittier in its skilful use of place-names, 
and it is also a noble expression of that 
universal religion which knows that “re- 
ligions are many, but Religion is one.” 

Less well-known than these are his 

America triumphant! brave land of 
pioneers, 

and 
All hail, the pageant of the years, 
That endless come and go, 

and 

Thou God, whose living voice was heard, 
but all three are contributions to the 
hymnody of peace and social righteous- 
ness. 

It is interesting to note that in his 
latest hymn to be included in our hymn- ~ 
book, Hymns of the Spirit, written in 
1936, Dr. Holmes reverts to the type of 
his earliest hymns, 


Show us thy way, O God! 

Our feet have wandered far; 

We seek the path thy saints have trod, 
Where peace and beauty are, 


Thy way, thy word, thy will, 
These are our surest guides 

To bring us where thy Spirit still 
In holiness abides. 


All who love hymns which unite en- 
lightened thought and deep emotion in 
adequate lyrical forms cannot but be pro- 
foundly grateful to Dr. Holmes for this 
notable contribution which he has made 
to our religious life. Eight of his hymns 
are included in our Hymns of the Spirit, 
and when that book is revised others will 
be added to the number. And they are 
passing into the hymnals of other de- 
nominations — for example, the current 
edition of The Pilgrim Hymnal includes 
six. 

So, at this time of the conclusion of his 
active ministry, we salute him with grati- 
tude, and pray for him that he may go 
forward through all his earthly days with 
the songs of Zion upon his lips until “all 
the trumpets [shall sound] for him on the 
other side.” 


BOOKS BY JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


The Revolutionary Function of the Modern 
Church. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1912. 

Marriage and Divorce. B. W. Huebsch, 1918. 

Is Death the End? G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. 

New Wars for Old. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1916. 

Religion for Today. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1917. 
The Life and Letters of Robert Collyer. 
(Vol. I & IL). Dodd, Mead & Co. 1917. 
Readings from Great Authors. Dodd, Mead 

& Co. 1918. 

The Grail of Life. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1919. 

Is Violence the Way Out? Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 1920. 

New Churches for Old. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1922. 

Patriotism is Not Enough. Greenberg Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 1925. 

Palestine Today and Tomorrow. George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. and The Macmil- 
lan Co. 1929. : 

The Heart of Scott’s Poetry. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1932. 

The Sensible Man’s View of Religion. Har- 
per & Bros. 1932. 

If This Be Treason (a play in collaboration 
with Reginald Lawrence). 1935. 

Through Gentile Eyes. Jewish Opinion Pub- 
lishing Corp. 1938. 

Rethinking Religion. The Macmillan Co. 
1939. 

Out of Darkness. Harper & Bros. 1942. 

The Second Christmas and other Stories. 
The Macmillan Co. 1943. 

The Affirmation of Immortality. The Mac- 
millan Co. 1947. ; 


Answering the trumpet call 


John Haynes Holmes 
and race relations 


ROY WILKINS, Acting Secretary, National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, N. Y., N. Y. 


There are today many crusaders for human rights, but when 
John Haynes Holmes took his stand years ago, not only for human 
rights in the broad sense, but specifically for the rights of the Negro 
minority, the crusaders were but a small band. 

Today we have a Civil Rights Program which is one of the 
openly declared objectives of our President and his administration. 
Forty years ago when John Haynes Holmes chose to give leader- 
ship and counsel to the newly-born National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, such a civil rights program was a 
dream in the minds of men and women called “radicals” and 
“fanatics.” 

In 1949 we have a great campaign for civil rights for the Negro 
minority and others. It is a part of political party platforms and 
campaigns. It constitutes the burden of a message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Congress. It appears in the con- 
ventions and resolutions of great organized bodies of citizens such 
as labor unions, the major religious faiths, the women’s clubs and 
student and faculty groups. It is a weapon in the cold war be- 
tween the West and the Soviet Union. The literature upon it 
rolls from the presses in an endless stream of pamphlets, books 
and newspapers. It is a subject for the radio, the films, and the 
classrooms in thousands of schools and upon hundreds of cam- 
puses. 

All this must be a source of pride and satisfaction to Dr. 
Holmes. It cannot be a complete shock to him because his faith 
was great, as were his works. He knew that what we have today 
—and yet more—would surely come because of the faith and works 
of men and women who believed in all humanity. 

In 1909 there was no vast machinery ready to act for human 
rights, nor was there a great number of believers. John Haynes 
Holmes is one of the six surviving Americans of both races who 
signed in 1909 the Call to action on Negro rights, the call out of 
which grew the Naacr. After reciting the disabilities under which 
colored citizens lived on the 100th anniversary of the Great Emanci- 
pator’s birth, that document declared: 

“Silence under these conditions means tacit approval. . . . Dis- 
crimination once permitted cannot be bridled; recent history in the 
South shows that in forging chains for the Negroes the whites are 
forging chains for themselves. . . . Hence we call upon all the 
believers in democracy to join in a national conference for the dis- 
cussion of present evils, the voicing of protests, and the renewal of 
the struggle for civil and political liberty.” 

John Haynes Holmes did not content himself with merely 
signing this call for human rights. He became—and remained— 
an active officer in the new Naacr. He was one of the first vice 
presidents, served for many years as a member of the board, and 
is at present a vice president. ~< 

In the titanic struggle for the abolition of lynching he took a 
leading part. It may seem incredible today, but at the time the 
horrible crime of lynching had not only the tacit approval of most 
of the country, but the active support of large sections of public 


opinion. This was true to such a degree that when the Naacr sought 
to stage a huge protest meeting against lynching in Carnegie Hall, 
it found few men of national stature and prestige willing to speak 
publicly against the crime. But John Haynes Holmes stepped for- 
ward and lifted his powerful voice for decency. Not once, but 
repeatedly, did he speak out for an entire program of human 
rights. In the board and public meetings of the growing NAACP 
his wise counsel and his uncompromising adherence to principle, 
and, above all, his willingness to fight for the objectives, gave 
courage to the crusaders. 

It has become fashionable in recent years to have Negro mem- 
bers of so-called “white” churches, but for Dr. Holmes this was an 
old practice as well as a basic belief. 

He has lived to see human rights become the concern of the 
world, to see the Charter of the United Nations, and a Declara- 
tion of Human Rights of that body. He has seen the few scat- 
tered committees of the Naacp become nearly a half million mem- 
bers in 1400 chapters in 45 states, the District of Columbia, and 
the Territory of Hawaii—the largest civil rights organization in the 
nation. He has seen much of the v.s. Supreme Court dicta of 
1909 on Negro rights almost completely reversed, due in part to 
the victories won before that bench by the attorneys for the Naacp. 

On October 4 Dr. Holmes preached the funeral of his friend, 
Oswald Garrison Villard, author of the original call to form the 
naacp. Mr, Villard had written a greeting to the 40th annual 
convention of the association last July in which he said: “We were 
told (in 1909) there would not be enough white cranks and idealists 
to make a go of it, and that the colored people would not back it, 
and that such a movement would not have any political effect.” 

John Haynes Holmes, who also heard that prophecy and who 
has seen the opposite come true, can look back with pride upon 
the stellar role he played. A great preacher, a great liberal and a 
great humanitarian, he dared to test his convictions on human 
rights in a life-long and winning battle for equality for America’s 
most disadvantaged minority. 


Mrs. John Haynes Holmes 
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The ‘other’ half of the Holmes 


partnership: unobtrusive, indispensable 
By JOHANNA M. LINDLOF 


HOLMES MARRIED?” Down 


unnoticed through the expanses of the 


through the years this has been one of 
the questions most frequently asked at 
the Information Table of The Commun- 
ity Church of New York. Perhaps it is 
inevitable that because John Haynes 
Holmes has been such a handsome and 
dynamic man throughout his career many 
should ask this question, and be curious 
to know about his family-life. But the 

uestion has been asked also because of 
the kind of person that Mrs. Holmes has 
been—quiet, yet strong, retiring and un- 
obtrusive, yet full of kindness, sympathy 
and warm-hearted interest in everything 
going on in the church. For forty-three 
years she has been a power in the church 
life that was felt but not always seen. 
Like the mighty, invisible thrust of 
power that is the gulf stream, moving 
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broad Atlantic, changing the climate of 
all shores it touches and laying its in- 
fluence upon all who pass through it or 
by it, such has been her influence in the 
life of the Community Church of New 
York. 

Writing to her father upon the twen- 
tieth anniversary of his ministry in 1927, 
Frances Holmes chided him, half in earn- 
est aad half in play, with the words, 
“Don't get stuck up, Father; you couldn’t 
have gotten where you are today if it 
hadn’t been for Mother.” ‘Those of us 
who have known Mr. and Mrs. Holmes 
intimately through these many years 
know that no truer words could be 
spoken. Time and time again, they have 
seen him defer the making of basic deci- 
sions until he could have the counsel of 
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Mrs. Holmes 


Madeleine’s insight and good sense. He 
has counted on her to help guide him 
through all of the great crises of his 
career, and even to this day makes 
no important decision without the coun- 
sel of her thought and feeling. 

Infinite goodness and thoughtfulness 
to all kinds and conditions of people 
have been the outstanding characteristics 
of Mrs. Holmes throughout her life. She 
never forgets her friends or associates, 
and seems always to be looking for some 
excuse to give them a little treat. 

In her home and family life she sought 
to create an atmosphere in which her 
husband would find serenity and an op- 
portunity to think and do the work that 
was required of a minister of a large 
church. She saw to it that the children 
adjusted to his schedule, and organized 
her family life in such a way as to make 
possible the important work he was to 
do. She was always ready and willing 
to be foolish and full of fun with her 
children, and to find ways to make up for 
the fact that her husband was too busy 
to have a great deal of time to spend 
with them. There is no doubt that Mrs. 
Holmes was often torn in her efforts to 
have everything perfect for “Father,” 
and at the same time have the children 
happy. Yet all four can testify today that 
she was able to accomplish this with 
a minimum of strain on all concerned. 

To Mrs. Holmes, the past, her memo- 
ries, her family, her friendships have al- 
ways been very important. She is senti- 
mental about all of these things, and has 
real foie for the people and happen- 
ings that 
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ave been important to her 
down through the years. She has the 
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art of warm friendliness and many peo- 
ple adore, love and respect her. Yet she 
is very shy, and has probably often 
found it difficult to uphold the position 
of a prominent minister’s wife in a great 
city church. 

It is doubtful if the work of the church 
could ever have been carried on without 
her quiet effort. For many, many years 
she has been a co-chairman of the 
Annual Church Fair, helped prepare and 
make arrangements for the church din- 
ners and been present to lend courage 
and advice in all the church’s many 
social affairs. For years she has handled 
all of the arrangements for the flower 
decorations of the church on Sunday 
mornings and has always been in her 
place in the church when the service 
began. To see her at church gatherings, 
her face beautiful and serene, her bearing 
dignified, her friendliness outflowing and 
her love and admiration of her husband 
shining like a clear light upon her coun- 
tenance, is to know one of the principal 
reasons why Mr. Holmes has done his 
work so well, and why the great Com- 
munity Church stands so strong and sure 
upon the foundations that Mr. and Mrs. 
John Haynes Holmes have here laid 
down. 


JOHANNA M. LINDLOF, President of thé 
Kindergarten—6B Teachers Association, 
Vice Chairman of the Community 
Church, Board of Trustees, and former 
member of the New York City Board 
of Education. 


THE SECOND CHRISTMAS 


(Continued from page 18) 


could she be frightened, when she gazed 
upon such a radiant countenance and 
looked into such gentle eyes. This must 
be God’s messenger, and God was good, 
and his spirit peace. So she was not 
afraid, though she was full of marvel 
and amaze. 

But it was not long for her to won- 
der, for no sooner was the Angel clear 
in form than he found voice, and spoke. 
‘Like a psalm of David was his word, 
and like the harp of David his utter- 
‘ance. 

“Mary, blessed of women,” said the 

Angel, “thou hast been sad through all 
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Dr. Holmes preaching in the new Community Church of New York 


this year. Thou hast not found joy in 
thy child, nor content within thine heart. 
For always thou has looked for miracle 
and sign...” 

“But my Lord,” interrupted Mary, 
“there was miracle and sign, when Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem of Judaea this 
night a year ago.” 

“Yea, miracle and sign,” said the 
Angel, gently; “such miracle and sign 
as accompany the wonder of every birth. 
To those who have eyes to see, a star 
shines when any child is born. To those 
who have ears to hear, the morning stars 
sing together and all the sons of God 
shout for joy, when a new soul comes 
into the world. There is hope for man 
whenever man is young, and for the 
world whenever another life appears.” 

“But I have believed, my Lord,” said 
Mary, “that Jesus was King, Messiah, 
fehrist. een: 

“Not so,” said the Angel. “Thou hast 
borne not a king, but a greater than a 
king. Thy son is destined to be a 
prophet of the Most High. He has come 
to speak the word and do the will of 
God, and, if he have strength, to rear 
His kingdom. He will not rule, but suf- 
fer; he will be not master, but the 
servant of all; he will command not by 
the sword, but by the spirit. It has been 
foretold that Israel shall be led and the 
world saveth by a Suffering Servant of 
Yahweh, who shall surpass all conquer- 
ors, destroy all tyrants, outlive all em- 
pires, and subdue mankind to love. Thy 
son is he, if thou wilt have him so, for 
God has blessed him beyond other 
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men. 


“But, my Lord, these wonders in 
Bethlehem—did they not mark him as 
the son of David, to bring in his king- 
dom once again?” 

“Not David,” replied the Angel, “but 
Elias! The Magi came not to do obei- 
sance to royalty, but to acclaim wisdom. 
The angels sang not of power, but of 
peace. O Mary, look not for wonders 
in the heavens or on the earth—for 
cloven skies and marching stars, for 
earthquakes and famines, for wars and 
victories of arms. These show not God! 
Look rather for wonders within—for a 
mind that dwells apart in mystic rap- 


‘ture, for a heart that enfolds the race 


as a hen gathers her chickens under her 
wings, for lips that speak the very word 
of God, for a soul that dares all for His 
kingdom. 

“Delve deep into thy son’s life, as a 
miner delves deep into the earth for 
precious treasure. What thou findest 
guard, though thou art dazzled and 
afraid. For Jesus, thy son, is given thee 
of God to rear and fashion for His serv- 
ice. Bind him fast to the Law of Israel; 
teach him the words and works of the 
holy prophets; turn him from violence 
and vengeance, and all the ways of 
hate; keep his hands clean and his heart 
pure; show him the path of love, and 
lead his feet therein; and give him 
courage to dare, and faith to endure, 
even unto the end. Then will he be 
not the son of David, a king, but the 
true Messiah, the Savior of the world. 

“Be strong, Mary, for thy task is 
grievous. Thou must suffer greatly for 
thy son. Thou wilt see him despised 
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and rejected of men, a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief. The 


world will fear him and hate him, beat 


him with rods, crown him with thorns, 
pierce him with nails. Men will repeat 
his words, and do them not; they will 
accept his commandments, and break 
them; they will hail his name, and be- 
tray him. Greed and power and war 
will everywhere prevail, and the king- 
dom never come. 

“But be not dismayed, for thy son, 
though dead, shall live; and, though de- 
spised, shall be honored first of all men 
upon earth. Above the clash of arms his 
word shall sound; and in the darkness of 
lust and hate, his face shall shine. The 
world will not be able to forget him, nor 
mankind to escape him. For even where 
he is most denied, he is the Truth; where 
he is least followed, he is the Way; 
where he is dead in fear and hate, he 
is the Life. 

“So long as the earth shall swing 
among the stars, men will return to him 
upon the day that he was born. In every 
stable of the world, upon the birth-night, 
his light will shine, and the dumb crea- 
tures kneel they know not why. And 
on the morning of the birthday, in every 
home and heart of man, love will be 
born again, and there, for a fleeting 
hour, do its blessed work. On this day 
will men live, in Jesus’s name, as they 
would wish to live on every day. Se- 
cretly they will weep, that they still fight 
and steal and kill; and secretly they will 
resolve to fight and steal and kill no 
more, It will be long ere the king- 
dom come. God must be very patient. 
A thousand, two thousand years will 
pass, and men will still be taking the 
name of thy son and doing not his will. 
Wars and rumors of wars will fly upon 
the wind; darkness will enshroud the 
earth, and gross darkness the people; the 
nations will furiously rage, and imagine 
vain things; hatred and violence will 
do as ever the awful work of death. But 
thy son will live as the rebuke of all 
men’s work; he will be remembered and 
reverenced in despite of all earth’s 
wicked ways; and his words, like bea- 
cons, will point the way of life. 

“Be patient, Mary, as God is patient. 
Be brave as God is brave. Though there 
be no sign nor wonder more, thy work 
is sure.” 

There was a silence, and the light be- 
gan to dim. The Angel faded, like the 
dying sun at evening. The stable was sud- 
denly dark again, and Mary cold. She 
trembled, and looked about her. But 
she saw nothing that she had not earlier 
seen. The animals were the same; they 
seemed not to be restless, or frightened. 
She rose quickly from the stall, and has- 
tened to the door, and stepped into the 
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night. The stars were there, wheeling 
their silent way, and pointing to a few 
minutes after midnight. It was late— 
and she had been asleep, and dreaming. 
Or was it true—that, on ‘the second 
birth-night, she had seen an angel of 
the lord and heard his voice? She did 
not know. She only knew that she must 
hurry. She had been away too long; 
the baby might be fretting, and Joseph 
awake. She sped to the house, and lis- 
tened. Not a sound. She pulled the 
latch-pin, opened the door, and entered. 
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All was still! She must go to Jesus, and 
feel if he was asleep... . 
But what was this? The little cradle © 
all aglow with light? No, it could not > 
be! It was dark now. There was not 
a shimmer of light. But she had seen — 
him, her baby, just as though a star were 
lit upon him. And she remembered what | 
she had seen. The baby’s feet drawn — 
down straight and stiff, and his arms — 
flung out wide on either side—as though ~ 
he were stretched upon a cross... . And 
on his face, his dear sweet face—a smile! _ 


“Why do we print all these books?” 


By THADDEUS B. CLARK 


Quite a number of people have asked 
why our publishing house issues “so 
many” books—some 20 a year. No ven- 
ture as vigorous as the Beacon Press will 
long go unnoticed. A new venture will 
have questions raised about it and may 
even be resented as an assault upon the 
status quo; and a vigorous and expand- 
ing venture may offend by becoming 
conspicuous. 

The ava which has published books 
for a century (and under the Beacon 
Press imprint for nearly a half century) 
indicated four years ago that it intend- 
ed to continue to publish a few books, 
when it organized its new Division of 
Publications. Not many people thought 
that this would amount to much, since 
we invariably did things in a small way. 
It is a bit of a shock to realize that the 
Beacon Press has promptly become one 
of half-dozen outstanding publishers of 
general books in religion and that it 
compares favorably with many a uni- 
versity press. You can find a half-dozen 
Beacon Press titles in almost any 
“quality” book store today; two years 
ago, you could have found none. Few 
people are really aware of this success 
yet or appreciative of its significance for 
Unitarianism; a few people, of course, 
resent it. 

If anyone had asked me four years 


ago to name someone to undertake the 
task of building the Beacon Press, I 
should have replied that it was hopeless 
and fit only for someone with no family 
responsibilities and no tendency what- 
ever toward stomach ulcers. How and 
where could we break into the book pub- 
lishing business in an effective manner? 
The areas in which we could work were 
those of religion, ethics, philosophy and 
education. General books on religion 
are published by the big publishers as~a 
side line of their general book publish- 
ing; books on religion for specific pur- 
poses are published by denominational 
presses for sale and distribution within 
those denominations. We could not 
break into the general field because we 
did not have a big publishing house to 
carry books on religion as a side line. We 
could not greatly increase our printing 
for denominational sales since denomina- 
tional sales are almost never large enough 
on any book to escape from the loss — 
column. 

We could not enter the publishing of — 
non-fiction in philosophy, sociology or 
any allied field, for even though we 
might scrape up a little capital we had 
no authors in such fields and no reason 
to think we could attract any. As for 
curriculum publishing, the ‘likelihood of 
finding a greatly larger market outside 
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our own churches for our curriculum 
books was very limited and hardly worth 
the sales effort or the capital investment. 


Yet somehow we should be in the 
publishing field. Every denomination 
in the country operates a publishing 
house and most of them use it to support 
many of their activities: this is true of 
the Methodists and of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses as it is obviously true of the 
Christian Scientists. We need books not 
only for our own use but also to spread 
the good news of liberalism. 


Our main problem is that our denomi- 
nation is too small. We can’t buy enough 
of many titles of our own books to pay for 
them. We can hardly buy enough so 
that we could break even if we sold a 
few outside. We have the same prob- 
lem with our magazine, and though we 
have pushed the circulation of The 
Register up above 9,000, which is prac- 
tically the saturation point, it still is not 
self-supporting. 


The only possible solution to the book 
problem was to build a publishing house 
that could sell outside denominational 
precincts. How was that to be done? 
Publishing houses were more likely to 
be failing rather than flourishing these 
last several years. , 


In four years what have we achieved? 
A publishing house in general religion 
and in allied fields of philosophy, ethics, 
psychology, etc., that is selling approxi- 
mately a quarter million dollars worth of 
books this year. In dollar volume, the 
Beacon Press, while a house of moderate 
size, is in the top 16 per cent of all us. 
publishing houses (and is operated by an 
executive staff scarcely larger than is 
required by some individual churches.) 
The scholarship of the books is unim- 
peachable; the subjects are all vital to 
discussions of the day; the authors in- 
clude world prominent theologians, phi- 
losophers, sociologists and _ historians; 
and the most remarkable fact of all— 
enough of the books can be sold so that 
they can be adequately financed. 


Why, we still ask the question: should 
the ava operate this expanded venture by 
which worthwhile books in religion, phi- 
losophy and the social sciences are placed 
in the hands of the general public? Why 
should the ava not (and this is the only 
alternative we have had or seem to have) 
stay in its own backyard and confine it- 
self to subsidizing a few pieces of half- 
hearted Unitariana every year or two? 
The answer seems obvious enough, for 
if we have the instrument of an accept- 
ed, recognized and established publish- 
ing house with a tation for putting 
out solid and saleable books, we are then 

promoting those things for which we 
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stand, are we not? Do we not stand for 
the advance of truth and enlightenment 
and knowledge? 


To maintain such a publishing house 
several things are necessary: a minimum 
number of new books each spring and 
fall to maintain the interest of book 
sellers and support a distribution agency; 
a consistent quality of product to de- 
velop a confidence in the Beacon Press 
and in its books. Our Press has grown 
overnight and everything must be done 
to protect and develop it during the next 
several years until its position is secure. 


What shall we do with the Press? We 
can answer this several ways: we shall 
promote liberalism; we shall promote 
freedom, truth and brotherhood as ideals 
of liberalism; we shall sponsor good 
scholarship and worthy contributions to 
knowledge or to human good wherever 
they may be found; we shall support any 
author we judge deserves the support 
of liberal institutions; and we shall face 
the issues of these times and this life 
courageously and with eagerness. 


For a next question you would prob- 
ably like a more specific answer as to 
what we can do to further expand the 
Press. We can use it to bring together 
intellectual leaders and to bring them to 
liberal religion as spokesmen for it. We 
can use it to develop our own talent and 
our own authors. With only rare excep- 
tions, we cannot at the present time sell 
enough copies of a book written by one 
of our ministers to make it pay for itself. 
All such books sell at a loss unless the 
minister or his church buys a high pro- 
portion of the copies printed; this can 
be done by the larger churches and is 
so worthwhile as to be necessary. Local 
churches will be encouraged to publish 
their minister's writings by themselves 
and in conjunction with the Press. A lo- 
cal church needs things by its minister 
in print, but these normally have only a 
local value. There is always the hope 
that in this publishing, an author will 
be discovered who can attract a larger 
audience. 


The Beacon Press can expand in sey- 
eral directions. It must continue to ex- 
pand in the area of publishing estab- 
lished authors in religion, philosophy, 
education, history, psychology and the 
social sciences. It must form further al- 
liances in the sciences, bring leaders in 
these fields to us, and make liberal reli- 
gion known to these fields and to the 
scientists. The Beacon Press can expand 
by moving into the area of the major is- 
sues of the day and of controversy— 
even though controversy will be resent- 


ed by some Unitarians who would pre- 
fer seclusion and anonymity, but it seems 
quite obvious that the majority of Uni- 
tarians are determined to face the is- 


. sues of the day even if it entails some 


publicity. The first excursion of the 
Beacon Press into the area of controversy 
has been received by most Unitarians 
as a welcome relief from a century of 
quiescence since Channing espoused the 
hotly-contested Abolitionist cause; the 
first excursion has also remarkably up- 
held the quick reputation of the Press 
for quality of product and scholarship. 


In addition to expansion in the area 
of liberal religion and allied fields and 
in the area of vital issues and con- 
troversy, the Beacon Press should try to 
find a way to develop its curriculum 
books. Books or teaching materials in 
the field of morals, non-sectarian reli- 
gion and personal problems are very 
hard to find. The sects diligently keep 
such books from released-time programs, 
from their own church schools and from 
other schools when they can. The market 


-is limited, but where the demand exists 


it is keen. We have some good ma- 
terial in what we have, but it is meager 
and its development is postponed by the 
laggardness of the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal. 


After several years we discover that 
the several areas of publishing which 
seemed impossible for us are now ac- 
complished facts. We have issued books 
by some of the best authors in general 
religion. We have published competent 
books in the sciences of humanity. We 
have made contributions to problems in 
controversy. We see our way to ex- 
panding the curriculum field. This is 
why we print all the books—to strengthen 
the contribution of liberal religion to the 
advancement of truth, the extension of 
freedom and the development of world 
brotherhood. We are enjoying a large 
measure of success—even greater achieve- 
ments are possible. 


Revised Standard Version 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Now available 
IN TWO NEW POCKET SIZES 
In addition to original edition. 


Many varieties of binding at usual 
low Bible Society prices. 


Send for full information. 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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First ‘distinguished service’ award of A.U.A. 
presented at Boston dinner to Emerson 


High honors were accorded William 
Rersat of Cambridge, president of the 
Unitarian Service Committee, Inc., and of 
the American Association for the United 
Nations, at a testimonial dinner tendered 
him at the Harvard Club recently, when he 
became the first recipient of an annual 
award “for distinguished service to the 
cause of liberal religion” from the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
AUA served as chairman of the dinner; and 
Seth T. Gano, vice-president of the Unitar- 
ian Service Committee, Inc., was toastmaster. 
Speaking were Clark Eichelberger, execu- 
tive director of the American Association 


Said The Boston Post recently: 


for the United Nations; Raymond B. Bragg, 
executive director of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, Inc.; and Erwin D. Canham, 
editor of The Christian Science Monitor. The 
award, consisting of a medallion and an illu- 
minated scroll, was made by Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, secretary of the ava and 
minister of Arlington Street Church (Uni- 
tarian). 

The citation of Mr. 
continual 


Emerson noted his 
“ministry to human needs and the 


promotion of good will among men,” his 
“high idealism and social skills, his liberal- 
ity of mind and heart and hand.” 

The dinner was planned by a committee 
in charge of award and arrangements, con- 


“More than 250 religious leaders from as far away 


as California paid tribute to William Emerson of Cambridge, president of the 
Unitarian Service Committee and of the American Association for the United 
Nations, at the first award dinner of the American Unitarian Association. . . . He 
is the first to receive the new and annual award for “distinguished service to the 


cause of liberal religion.” 


Shown in the Register photo by James Coyne are Rev. 


Dana McLean Greeley, secretary of the AvA and minister of Arlington Street Church, 
who made the presentation; Mr. Emerson; and Seth T. Gano, vice-president of the 


usc and toastmaster of the occasion. 
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sisting of Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, 
chairman; Dr. E. Burdette Backus of In- 
dianapolis; Leonard Hunting of Portland, 
Ore; Otto T. Gilmore, Boston; and Dwight 
S. Strong, Boston. 

Mr. Emerson is a well known Boston 
architect, former dean of the School of Ar- 
chitecture at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and since 1929 advisory ar- 
chitect to Radcliffe College. Harvard 
awarded him an honorary Doctor of Arts 
degree in 1939. His specialties have been 
low-cost housing and bank buildings. In 
World War I he was a major and director 
of the Bureau of Construction of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in Paris. He is a life mem- 
ber of the corporation of Mir and chairman 
of the corporation of Simmons College. He 
holds the award of chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor, and is the author of two literary 
works on architecture. 


NEW JOB: Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, for- 
merly minister of the Unitarian church in 
Salt Lake City, resigned effective August 1 

become executive director of the Ameri- 
can Humanist Association, according to a 
news article in the Deseret News of Salt 
Lake City. The article pointed out that 
Mr.> Wilson’s new position “will involve 
many lecture tours and organization of 
study groups. In Salt Lake City he has 
been president of the Council for Civic 
Unity.” He had been minister in Salt Lake 
City since 1946. Recently Mr. Wilson was 
appointed to the National Advisory Coun- 
cil of Protestants and Other Americans 
United. He will continue as editor of The 
Humanist. 


SENEXET HOUSE: One of the most un- 
usual groups ever entertained at The Re- 
treat, Putnam, Ct., according to a recent 
report from Mrs. Frances Whitney, who is in 
charge of Senexet House, was a recent 
gathering organized by a laymen’s organiza- 
tion and headed by Dr. Douglas Steere of 
Haveford College, Quaker leader. The 
group kept silence from Friday evening 
until just before dinner on Sunday—cer- 
tainly a dramatic contrast from the many 
Unitarian groups which have gathered there. 
The Quaker group, following the lead of 
The Greenfield Group, finished up the work 
of cleaning up the brush around the grounds 
which had been regarded as a fire hazard 
for some time. 


FAMOUS CAROLER: Featured in the 
Christmas issue of the ymca Dorm News, 
edited by Rev. Frank S. Gredler in New 
London, Conn., was the famous carol be- 
ginning, “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear.” Editor Gredler pointed out that this 
famous carol was written by Rev. Edmund 
Hamilton Sears, a Unitarian clergyman, ex- 
actly 100 years ago. 
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Unitarianism 
setting all-time 
high records 


After a generation’s steady effort, Uni- 
tarianism has staged a “break-through” 
in membership: it has broken through 
the “ceiling” of membership established 
in 1906. 


The chart at the right shows how the 
upsurge of membership in Unitarian 
churches in North America has produced 
a new all-time high record. 


From the low-point of 59,228 set in 
the u.s. Religious Census in 1936, legal 
memberships in v.s. and Canadian 
churches advanced to 74,447 in reports 
filed as of December 31, 1948. (The 
number of members reported during the 
year indicates that the actual membership 
today is well above the 75,000-mark. ) 


All areas have joined in the present 
advance, including New England—al- 
though the proportion of Unitarians west 
of the Hudson has risen from 36.5% in 
1890 to 56% in 1948. 


As shown by the curves, the figures 
indicate that the rate of growth is accele- 
rating, and is at the greatest rate in the 
history of the denomination. 


NOTE: 1890, 1906, 1926, 1936 data from U. S. Religious Census. 


Legal Membership in the Unitarian Churches 


1890 1906 


1926 1936 = "4647 48 


Atlantic 


1916 Census data omitted; not comparable, because 1916 Census was largely based on ‘“‘constitu- 


ency,”’ 


not legal membership. 


1946, 1947, 1948 data, legal memberships reported by churches in A. U. A, Yearbook. 
Canadian figures included beginning in 1946; earlier figures from Canadian Religious Census 


not on comparable basis. 


PREACHING INSTITUTE: Arlington 
Street Church sponsored a Preaching Insti- 
tute November 6th to 10th, which was of 
wide interest. Nightly suppers from Sunday 
through Thursday, and discussions and 
panels, were designed for particular groups 
and to meet specialized needs. The general 
theme of the Institute was “Liberalism and 
the Church’s Responsibility in the World 
Today,” and the preachers at the five eve- 
ning services, which were open to the public, 
were Rev. John Haynes Holmes, v.v. of the 
Community Church in New York, Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, p.p. of the First Parish 
in Milton, Rabbi Louis I. Newman of New 
York, Rev. A. Powell Davies, p.p. of Wash- 
ington, D. C. and Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, Bishop of the New York Area of the 
Methodist Church. 


TRIPLE ANNIVERSARY: This year the 
Flatbush Unitarian Church of Brooklyn 
(Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky) will celebrate 
three anniversaries: On Oct. 6, 1949, Mr. 
Chworowsky will celebrate his 40th year as 
an ordained minister. Beginning as a 
Lutheran, he joined the Unitarian Fellowship 
in 1935. Besides being a minister he has 
been a music and drama critic on news- 
papers, a professor in a state university, di- 
rector of a music school, conductor of orches- 
tras and choruses, and radio reader. . . . In 
Feb., 1950, the church will begin celebrating 
the 50th anniversary of its founding. A 
special Anniversary Committee is now at 
work under the leadership of Mrs. Kurt C. 
Lauter... . In Sept. 1950, Mr. Chworowsky 
will round out the 10th year of his pastorate 
at the Flatbush Unitarian Church. 


MINISTER BECOMES PROFESSOR: Dr. 
Edwin C. Broome, Jr., formerly minister of 
the Unitarian church in Belmont, Mass., 
and more recently Chief of Religious Affairs 
and Chief of Cultural Exchange for the 
Office of Military Government for the v. s., 
Berlin Sector, in the American section of 
Berlin, is now in charge of the weekly 
chapel service for the 1250 students of Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs. He is also 
associate professor of religion there, teaching 
courses on Introduction to Hebrew Religion; 
Religions of the World and Contemporary 
Religious Problems. . . . During his stay in 
Berlin, Dr. Broome gave several lectures 
and led discussion groups for the Unitarian 
minister there on the subject of American 
Unitarianism. He found the response very 
enthusiastic, he reports. 
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‘Rich dividends in the future:’ 
an intimate glimpse of St. Goin 


The following story was written by Dr. 
Beatrice F. Hyslop, professor of history at 
Hunter College, New York City, and mem- 
ber of the First Unitarian Church of Flush- 
ing, N. Y., who visited the Unitarian Ser- 
vice Committee’s home for refugee children 
at St. Goin, France, during the past summer. 
She describes one phase of the many-sided 
program of USC in helping the people of 
war-shattered Europe—a program that is 
now dependent upon the success of USC’s 
current fund-raising campaign. 

The St. Goin station wagon called for me 
in front of the hotel at Pau, early Sunday 
morning. While we drove the hour's ride 
through rolling country and occasional pic- 
turesque French village, the driver—one 
of the many Spanish refugees in the south- 
west region of France—talked about his 
countrymen and their future hopes. Less 
than half had left Spain for political rea- 
sons, and all hope to return some day. Some 
have close relatives in Spain that they have 
not seen since before World War II, but 
with whom they can now communicate 
safely. 

On the edge of St. Goin we stopped be- 
fore a huge gateway, at the right of which 
was a large sign with Unitarian Service 
Committee printed on it. Between two lines 
of tall trees, one saw the entrance to the 
three-story pink stucco building that serves 
as the Unitarian Service Committee home 
for sixty Spanish refugee children. To the 
right of the entrance the French, Spanish, 
American and Canadian flags were flying. 
Canadian and American Unitarians share in 
the support of this home. 


Spanish refugee girls spend happy hours 
in the courtyard at St. Goin, the USC home 
in Southern France, making doll’s clothes 
from scraps of material. 


The Spanish doctor who directs St. Goin 
knew that I was coming, but no special pro- 
gram was planned, so that I could visit and 
observe an ordinary day’s activity. The 
children, who range from five to fourteen 
years of age, were all out on the play- 
grounds. Some children were using the 
swings and parallel bars, purchased with 
special contributions; the younger children 
were using the see-saws, while a few older 
girls were making dolls’ clothes. As it was 
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about 101 degrees that Sunday, no one was 
engaged in strenuous exercise. In the fall 
and spring, the older boys and girls play 
basketball or volleyball, and some day there. 
may be enough play space for a soccer 
field. Each age group has an hour of 
rhythmic exercises and folk dancing a day, 
out of doors when the weather permits, or in 
small groups in the hallway, when the 
weather is bad. 


In the wintertime, the children have 
school work at the home. A French teacher 
from the village school gives French les- 
sons, but otherwise the staff divides all the 
work of maintenance, supervision and teach- 
ing of the children. In addition to regular 
schoolwork, the children enjoy modelling, 
painting, sewing, carpentry, and they com- 
pose and print a monthly bulletin in Spanish. 
Their creative work might well compete 
with that of our American schools. The 
director said that the girls showed less ambi- 
tion than the boys, but did exceptionally 
well in sewing and art work. There were 
sample toys which the boys had made at 
the carpentry bench, painted designs for 
tiles, and paintings of flowers and scenery. 


The children who have an opportunity to 
spend two or three months at St. Goin, come 
from homes where there is illness, often 
tuberculosis, andthe children themselves 
have suffered from undernourishment. The 
time spent at St. Goin may mean the dif- 
ference between resistance to disease or 
contraction of infection at home. Each child 
gains from two to four pounds a month. 
You could tell the difference, when the 
children went swimming, between those 
who had arrived the week before, and 
those who had been a month or two at 
St. Goin. The children all looked healthy 
and clean, so that you were only aware of 
how far their growth had been stunted by 
learning their ages. There was Isabella, 
one of three sisters, who looked about nine, 
but was nearly fourteen. One boy, an or- 
phan, who lived at the home since he had 
no family to take care of him, was more 
than fourteen but still had not overcome 
the malnutrition of his early years. 


The three meals a day were excellent. At 
lunch, which I shared, each child could 
have a second helping of the soup, the 
meat and rice, and fruit dessert. A rest 
period follows lunch, and lights are out in 
the dormitories at 8:30. There are eight 
or ten cots in each dormitory, with one for 
a monitrice. One sensed the fine comrade- 
ship between the director, the staff and the 
children. When a child arrives at the home 
the others have already developed a coopera- 
tive spirit and harmonious living, so that 
the newcomer quickly adjusts. St. Goin is 
a contrast from the dark, damp, one-room 
cellar homes from which many of the chil- 
dren come. 


After the rest period, we all walked a 
quarter of a mile to the other side of St. 


School is a regular part of the program at 
St. Goin, where boys and girls learn more 
about Spain and among other things, study 
French, — 


Goin, for a swim in a stream of clear water. 
Everyone enjoyed the cooling off and the 
fun in the water, and the bread and square 
of chocolate that followed. 


A local celebration was taking place in a 
village two miles from St. Goin, and every- 
body hiked the distance to see the dancing. 
As we started along the road, the children 
sang Spanish and French folksongs. The 
young monitrice who led them, is a medical 
student at the University of Toulouse. She 
is one of a family of four, who would have 
lived in a fine home of their own in Spain, 
but now live in two rooms. Mariana hopes 
to be a children’s doctor, and was substitut- 
ing for permanent usc staff who were taking 
their annual vacation. 


Most of the children wore cloth sandals— 
much less durable than sneakers. Some wore 
shoes new to them, and on the way home 
found it more comfortable to walk barefoot 
on the macadam highway than in the new 
shoes without socks. All the clothing worn 
came from the Unitarian Service Committee. 
In six months’ time, a child has outgrown the 
clothes he wore when he arrived, but there 


are not enough clothes to give a new ward- 


robe when the child returns home. With 
the one washing machine at.the home, it is 
necessary for one person te spend her entire 
time washing the clothes of the sixty chil- 
dren and the staff, and the sheets, pillow 


cases and other linen. 


The happiness in the faces of the children 
of St. Goin is evidence of the constructive 
influence that their stay is going to play in 
their lives. In but a few years these young- 
sters will be adults, and to their problems 
and activities as adults they will bring a 
viewpoint enriched and given direction by 
the Unitarian Service Committee. ; 

Children such as these one day may play 
a large part in preserving the peace and 
security of the world. The investment that 
we make in them now will pay rich divi- 
dends in the future. If usc could point to 
this project alone, it seems to me that it 
wauld be ample reason ‘for support of 
its current campaign for funds—and with © 
many and varied other projects being op- 
erated for the relief of stricken humanity, 
I think that usc’s appeal must strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts of all Americans 
of good will. 


DR. BEATRICE F. HYSLOP_ 
wAv« ; * 
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Two-day Peace Institute held at Cleveland 


In accord with onesco’s declaration that 
“peace, like war, is made in the minds of 
men,” the First Unitarian Church of Cleve- 
land took the lead in arranging a two-day 
institute on “Positive Steps Toward Peace” 
in which seven congregations joined forces 
recently, A Jewish congregation and a 
Negro church were included in the sponsor- 
ing organizations. 

The institute was planned as a follow-up 
of the National unesco Conference held in 
Cleveland last spring and as an introduc- 
tion to the General Assembly of the United 
World Federalists which met in Cleveland in 
late October. 


The first session, open to the public, was 
held Friday night in the First Unitarian 
Church, with Dr. Robert Killam presiding. 
Workshop sessions and a luncheon followed 
on Saturday in Calvary Presbyterian Church. 
Other cooperating institutions were Epworth- 
Euclid Methodist Church, Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church, St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
of East Cleveland, Mt. Zion Congregational 
Church, and Rabbi Abba H. Silver’s Temple. 

Mrs. Frank M. Ansley, general chairman 
of the arrangement committee, found some 
of the discussion leaders among participants 
in the adult education program of the Uni- 
tarian Church, a program which she had 
directed: for two years. 


While the project was on a volunteer basis 
and did not involve any considerable ex- 
pense, some financial underwriting for print- 
ing, mail, etc., was necessary. This was 
assumed by the First Unitarian Church and 
charged to its adult education budget. In 
the end, the institute almost paid for itself 
through luncheon reservations. 

The advantages to the church, in the way 
of prestige and publicity, were numerous 
and gratifying. The institute and its pur- 
poses were heralded in radio programs on 
four stations and a fifth, stimulated by the 
institute, added a program on UNESCO'S 
objectives. 

Among the publications which carried 
articles and editorials on the project were the 
metropolitan dailies, the Jewish papers, sub- 
urban weeklies, club bulletins, and the 
Cleveland Union Teacher, organ of the 
teachers’ union. 

The National Commission for UNESCO, 
when notified of the event, sent 500 copies 
of the unesco Courier to the church to be 
distributed at the opening meeting and ex- 
pressed themselves as being “glad to see the 
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churches doing something about uNesco’s 
program.” 

Approximately 300 people attended the 
opening session on “The Challenge of 
unesco.” Chief feature at this meeting was 
a discussion on “How are we promoting bet- 
ter understanding in Cleveland?” conducted 
by a panel which included representatives 
of the Council for Mental Hygiene, the Pub- 
lic Library, Fenn College, the church editor 
of a newspaper, the welfare council in the 
Negro area, and the Council on World 
Affairs, 

Rufus S. Day, Jr., Cleveland attorney who 
moderated the summarizing panel, was one 
of sixteen members of the Unitarian Church 
in Cleveland who took an active part in the 
institute. 


WAYSIDE PULPIT HONORED: Because 
Rey. Arthur R. Graham, minister of the 
Unitarian church in Yonkers, N. Y., regularly 
displayed the Wayside Pulpit outside his 
church and thereby, “through his selection 
of Wayside bulletin quotations is quietly and 
effectively building in the heart and mind 
of his home community friendliness, open- 
mindedness, faith and cooperation,” an 
award of the schools’ highest honor, a 
diploma of “neighborliness,” was made to 
him recently when School Sixth held class 
day and commencement exercises. Mr. 
Graham accepted the diploma “in the name 
of the people of my parish, all of whom 
agree with your class that true neighbor- 
liness is the key to everlasting peace.” 
During the weeks of the school year, the 
children had come and copied the quotations 
and the names of the authors; and this ma- 
terial was used in penmanship, history, litera- 
ture and civic classes during the particular 
week. The presentation was fully covered 
by the Yonkers Herald Statesman in a fea- 
ture article illustrated with a front page, 
three-column picture. Editor of the Way- 
side Pulpit is Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


. CHURCH, 


[A SE RR EE 
Church Announcements 


CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Church School, 9:45 a. m 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES.- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11:00 
a.m. Open daily, 9 am. to 5 p.m. Visit the 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686.) Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins, Minister. Elwood E, Gaskill, M.A. 
(Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Serv- 
ice, 11 a. m. Noon Day Services with guest 
preachers Tuesday through Friday. Monday Half 
Hour of Organ Music at 12:10. Open daily 9 a, m. 
to 4 p.m. ALL ARE WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. 


CHOIR — PULPIT 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 
CAPS and GOWNS 


Prices to meet your pocketbook 
Write for free catalog 


Lindner 153-CH 
West 33 New York 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION T0 CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical problems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President 

Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
MISS DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

RICHARD DAVISSON, JR., Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
318 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Nylon and many other fine materials, rea- 
i. sonably priced. Write for catalog C-93 (Choir 
\[-\ vestments); J-93 (Juniors); P-93 (Pulpit). 


4 COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


r, FA) New York 1 Champaign, Ill. Chicago 6, III. 
be 366-4th Ave. 1000 N. Market 117N. Wacker 


GS 
KS —_ XO HASTINGS 
ff -Neosdt C HOUSE 


i) LA 
SAY UNTO TREE) r 
—/ formerly Talitha 
i S| Cumi Home, is 
een charitable, 
non - sectarian 
home and _ hos- 
the 


ARISG 


FounpepD 1836 


pital for 
care of the illegitimately pregnant girl 


and her baby. Its aim is to offer guid- 
ance by professionally trained people in 
order that the future security of the 
mother and child may be assured, 


Superintendent, Miss Violet Pentleton 
Chief Obstetrician, Dr. Andrew D. Elia 


news 


Report of the October 


meeting of the Board of Directors 


The Board of Directors of the ava met for 
afternoon and evening sessions on October 
25, and for morning and afternoon sessions 
on October 26, with thirty of the total direc- 
torate of thirty-seven members present. Mes- 
sages of regret were received from seven 
directors who were unable to be present. 

Upon nomination of the avy, Charles W. 
Eddis, its president, was elected to the Board 
of the Ava. 


The President of the Association reported 
briefly on a number of very important items 
including Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s visit to 25 
Beacon Street, the Amsterdam Congress in 
July, and the Portland General Conference 
in August; also on the report of the Commis- 
sion on Planning and Review, the resolution 
on Unitarian-Universalist federal union, the 
proposed call to liberal leaders for a confer- 
ence on current world problems, on the 
forthcoming special observance of the 125th 
anniversary of the Association, the Joint 
Action Project of Unitarians, Universalists 
and the American Ethical Union, and the 
projected denominational Planning Council. 


It was voted to create a special committee 
to consist of Dr. Everett Moore Baker, Mr. 
Charles P. Curtis and Dr. Karl W. Deutsch, 
to cooperate wtih the Program Committee for 
Anniversary Week in setting up a special 
celebration of the 125th anniversary. 


It was voted that the President of the As- 
sociation be authorized to appoint a commit- 
tee to have responsibility for the Unitarian 
side of the Joint Action Project on mental 
health, sponsored simultaneously by the Uni- 
versalist Church and the American Ethical 
Union. 


It was voted that the Executive Commit- 
tee be empowered to act upon recommenda- 
tions that might arise relative to the proposed 
Planning Council of denominational agencies. 

The President called attention to the large 
number of amendments to the By-laws which 
will come before the Annual Meeting in 
May. It was voted that a special commit- 
tee on By-laws be appointed by the Chair- 
man of the Board to consider the best way in 
which to handle the most important of these 
matters. 

It was agreed by the Board that the Asso- 
ciation should be represented by its quota of 
five delegates at the February Detroit con- 
ference of the Federal Council of Churches 
on the Church and Economic Life. 

The President referred to the very heavy 
schedule being managed currently by the 
members of the staff, extra burdens being 
necessitated by the reduced size of the staff. 
He also spoke of the present illness of the 
Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler and of Mrs. Florence 
Plummer. The Board voted to extend its 
sympathy as well as its continuing gratitude 
to both Mrs, Plummer and Mr. Kuebler. 

Greetings were read from the Unitarian 
Church of Auckland, N. Z., and by vote of 
the Board were reciprocated. 

The Executive Committee of the Board re- 
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ported through its chairman on the action 
taken at three recent meetings. 

The report of the Treasurer was given in 
considerable detail with appreciation being 
expressed also for the faithful work of the 
Chairman of the Budget Committee. 

It was announced that unrestricted gifts 
and bequests since May 1 have totalled 
$28,250. Both the Treasurer and the Chair- 
man of the Budget Committee pointed out 
that for the first five months of the fiscal 
year the Association has run very close to 
schedule. The Treasurer read a thorough 
report in regard to the reclassification of 
trust funds giving the total funds held by the 
Association for non-Association purposes, the 
restricted funds with income only to be used 
for Association purposes, the unrestricted 
funds of which either income or principal 
legally could be used for Association pur- 
poses, and a final category of funds whose 
character is yet to be determined by vote of 
the Board of Directors. He called attention 
to the fact that this report is included in the 
present Annual Report of the Association re- 
cently sent to all of the ministers and 
churches. 


The Report of the Commission on Plan- 
ning and Review, which had been received 
and discussed at the General Conference in 
Portland, was again discussed by the Board 
of Directors in the light of the Portland 
findings, and with the help of the Chairman 
of the Commission on Planning and Review 
who was present. Section m of this report, 
relative to making the Association the one 
central denominational organization and sug- 
gesting a small board of directors with 
greater power as the governing unit, was the 
subject of most of the discussion. It was 
the feeling of the Board, however, that more 
study must be given to the Commission’s 
recommendations, and it was voted by the 
Board that no official distribution of the re- 
port be made for the time being. It was 
finally voted to lay the matter of action on 
the report of the Commission on the table. 

A unanimous vote of appreciation was di- 
rected to the Commission on Planning and 
Review for its work, for the spirit in which it 
had made its report, and for the goodwill 
with which it had received criticism. 


It was then moved that the Board express 
its approval of the idea of the formation of 
a denominational Planning Council for the 
purpose of integrating and co-ordinating the 
work of the several agencies of the denomi- 
nation. It was also voted that this Planning 
Council if and when set up be requested to 
discuss the mechanics whereby denomina- 
tional agencies might be more closely inte- 
grated. 


A challenging but encouraging report of 
the United Unitarian Appeal was given by 
its Director. The campaign it was announced 
is under way earlier this year and it is 
hoped that all churches and individuals will 
respond generously. The Chairman of the 
Board asked the directors to give full assist- 
ance in the ways available or to be made 
available to them. 


. Reports were received from the several 
divisional councils, Churches, Education, 
and Publications. 


The Rev. John Nicholls Booth and Mr. 
Kenneth B. White were appointed members 
of the Committee on the Department of 
Unitarian Extension, The Rev. Ross A. Wes- 
ton was appointed Associate Regional Di- 
rector for Maine, and Dr. E. Burdette 
Backus was appointed a member of the 
Committee on World Churches. 


Five new Fellowship Units: East Lansing, 
Michigan, El Cajon, California, Corpus 
Christi and Denton, Texas, and Huntington, © 
West Virginia, were recognized and wel- 
comed into membership in the Association, 
bringing our present Fellowship Units to a 
total of thirty-two, thirty of these having 
been established within one year. 


It was announced that the next Congress 
of the International Association by vote at 
Amsterdam will be held in New York City 
in 1952. It was voted to authorize the ap- 
pointment of a special American planning 
committee for this Congress, with Dr. John 
Howland Lathrop as chairman. 


It was voted to invite Mr. Ronald P. Jones 
and the Rev. Stewart Carter of England, to 
attend the May Meetings in 1950. 

The question of interracial churches or of 
necessary inclusion of all races in our 
churches was raised as germane or manda- 
tory in a Unitarian church and was referred 
to the Department of Unitarian Extension 
for study in relation to the By-laws or other- 
wise. 


A resolution of appreciation to the Rev. 
Clifton G, Hoffman as prepared by the coun- 
cil of the Division of Education was adopted 


Nominations for annual AUA award requested 


The Committee on the Annual Award of 
the American Unitarian Association cordially 
invites nominations for the recipient of the 
Award in 1950. The award is given for 
distinguished service to the cause of Liberal 
Religion, and may be for a particular service 
rendered or for a record of continuous serv- 
ice. It can go to a minister or layman or 
lay woman, but there is no provision that 
the recipient should be of necessity a Uni- 


tarian. He cannot be an officer or director 
of the American Unitarian Association. The 
1950 Award will be the second, and will be 
made on the occasion of the 125th Anniver- 
sary of the ava. Suggestions may be sen 
to any one of the Award Committee, Rev. 
Thaddeus B. Clark of St. Louis, Mo., 

Leonard Hunting of Portland, Oregon, or 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley of Boston, either 
directly or through 25 Beacon Street, Boston. | 


and regret expressed as a result of his leav- 
ing the division. 

Considerable discussion was given to the 
problem of the Treasurership and the means 
by which nomination should be made in due 
season to be acted upon at the next Annual 
Meeting, as the Board had filled the vacancy 
only until that annual meeting. A commit- 
tee of three was appointed to bring in a 
nomination at the January Board meeting, 
but it was further voted that it is the 
sense of the Board that the present 
Treasurer would be regarded favorably by 
it as such a candidate. Appreciation of the 
present Treasurer’s service during the half- 
year since last May was also voted. 

The matter of an editorial in Our Faith 
relative to the office of Treasurer was dis- 
cussed and after considerable discussion it 
was voted to request the Chairman of the 
Board to frame a letter to be sent to those 
responsible for the publication stating the 
simple facts of the situation and requesting 
the editors to publish the letter in the paper, 
and to give copies of the letter to Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Bolster. 

A question concerning the allocation of 
income from the George H. Williams Funds 
to the New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
was discussed at length by representatives 
of the New Hampshire group and the direc- 
tors, and by vote of the Board was referred 
to a committee for final clarification. 

Rev. William W. Lewis of Portsmouth, 
fraternal delegate from the Association to 
the General Assembly of the Universalist 
Church of America, held in Rochester, N. Y., 
in October, reported briefly. 

The work of the Annual Award Commit- 
tee in presenting its first award on October 
24 was summarized. The Board elected 
Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark of St. Louis to 
membership on the committee succeeding 
Dr. E. Burdette Backus, whose term had ex- 
pired; Rev. Dana McLean Greeley was re- 
quested to continue as chairman, and it was 
agreed that the presentation of the Annual 
Award next year might most appropriately 
be made during the celebration of the 125th 
Anniversary in May. 

D. MCL. G. 


THE FRONT PAGE: When the Unitarian 
church in Cambridge, Mass., decided that in 
spite of high costs it was worthwhile to try 
to preserve the historic steeple, weakened 
by a century of wind and storm, the interest 
of the entire community was aroused. The 
steeple had been a landmark for more years 
than the memory of any living man could 
record; and from the peak, one gets a bird’s- 
eye view of the Harvard Yard and all that 
section of Cambridge. On Sept. 4, the Bos- 
ton Herald devoted the entire front page of 
its rotogravure section to various photo- 
graphic studies of the repairs being made on 
the steeple and of views obtainable from the 
elevated platforms where the work is in 
progress, thus informing thousands of people 
all over New England of the rich traditions 
and continuing energy of the First Parish in 
Cambridge (Unitarian). The project was 
undertaken under the leadership of Rev. 
‘Wilburn Beach Miller. 


90TH BIRTHDAY: The Unitarian Church of Bloomington, IIl., recently celebrated 
its 90th birthday. An address by Governor Adlai E. Stevenson (standing at the 
lectern) featured the occasion. He reminded his listeners that the Bloomington 
church was historically “a grass-roots movement. No missionary effort from the East 
initiated it.” And he recalled the title of the first sermon ever preached here (by 
Rev. Charles Gordon Ames): “The Right and Duty of Private Judgment in Re- 
ligion.” The Governor said, “We have nothing to fear from differences. We 
need a greater use of reason in order to find common ground. I don’t mean making 
the whole world Unitarian: I mean a free interchange of ideas. And I urge the 
fullest critical self-examination.” Also speaking was Dr. George D. Stoddard, presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois and former moderator of the ava (seated, to the 
right of the Governor). Rev. Randall S. Hilton, director, Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence (seated, far right) brought greetings from the Conference. A letter of greetings 
from Dr. Frederick May Eliot of the ava was also read. Rev. Arnold Westwood, 
minister of the Unitarian church in Urbana, IIl., also took part in the. ceremonies. 
Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Bloomington minister, is shown seated at the left of the 


Governor. 


——————————————— 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


When All Souls’ Church in Washington, 
D. C. (Rev. A. Powell Davies) celebrated its 
25th anniversary recently, a letter was sent 
to Dr. Davies from President Truman, con- 
gratulating the organization on having been 
a “champion of progressive and human- 
itarian causes” throughout its history. 

The complete letter follows: 

Dear Dr. Davies: 

May I extend to you my warm congratula- 
tions on the occasion of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the dedication of All Souls’ 
Church and upon the one hundred twenty- 
eighth anniversary of the founding of your 
Society. 


During the many years of its long and dis- . 


tinguished history, All Souls’ Church has 
been a stimulating religious influence in the 
life of the Nation’s Capital and a champion 
of progressive and humanitarian causes. I 
am sure that in the future, as in the past, 
this influence will continue, and I pray 
God’s blessing on your own ministry there 
and upon all the work of your church. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Harry Truman 


Sk 
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LIBERALISM ON L. I.: Between 1912 and 
1947, the only liberal church on Long Is- 
land east of the City was the Universalist 
church at Southold; but Robert W. Brock- 
way sparked the organization of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Northport in December, 
1947, and has been its lay minister ever 
since. The Fellowship affiliated with the 
ava on December 8, 1948, and now holds 
weekly services, runs an adult class and a 
church school; conducts a monthly forum 
with the ministers and laymen of the other 
churches in the community, has an organized 
Alliance and regularly takes part in the meet- 
ings of the Middle Atlantic States Confer- 
ence. The church meets in the Masonic 
Temple in Northport Village. Largely 
under the leadership of the Northport Fel- 
lowship, a Long Island Council for Reli- 
gious Liberals is being developed which will 
include Unitarians, Universalists, and Jews. 
Mr. Brockway says, “It is our fondest hope 
that this movement will succeed and that it 
will not stop with Long Island but will grow 
perhaps until there is a Federal Council 
for Religious Liberals. That is perhaps a 
rash dream but it is by no means an im- 
possibility.” 
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news 


INFANT HERCULES: The West Shore 


Education for Individuals 
Unitarian Church in Cleveland (Rev. Wayne 
Shuttee) is three years old. At their first Hotel Bellevue HACKLEY SCHOOL 
annual meeting, according to the most re- On Bearon Bill, Boston TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 


cent report of the president, “we had no 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
home, no church school organization, no 


A College Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys 
Six forms (Grades 7 to 12) 
FOR INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE TO 


MITCHELL GRATWICK, HEADMASTER 


OWNS 


Next to State House 


adult organizations, no clearly defined plans; Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


we had only a common enthusiasm and a 
desire to form a live, useful and dynamic 


church congregation in which we and our ° 
families could participate without reserva- The Meadville 


Theological School 


tion.” Now, three years later, the treasurer 
reports total income for the current year 


of $11,802—20% greater than the preceding Founded in 1844 *Pulpit and Choir- 
year—of which 94% is derived from pledges Federated Theological Faculty Headquarters for 

and collection plate offerings. Operating of the University of Chicago 1] RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
expenditures were 14% greater than 1948, Accredited for Veterans ww 


see hie SO, Ne cael Aaa ae under “C. I. Bill” 
and forging ahead rapidly. uilding fun : 
is baie eaablibiad He Ae Church Expan- Announces Six pt esa ol Scholarships of 
sion Committee, under the leadership of S. $1875.00 for three years of study. 
M. Myers, promises a building owned by President: WALLACE W. Rossins 
the church in the nearest possible future. 5701 WooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 
An active promotion committee has been 
achieving results this year; a membership 
committee has revised the mailing list so 


that it is alive and up-to-date. The enrollment DO 
in the church school is 175, in addition to 14 Fa Fe 4 
teachers; and numerous clubs and organiza- 


tions have reached a new height of activity 

and strength, te 
GENEROUS AND MANLY: When Dr. . 

Theodore L. Steiger was installed as the 
minister of the First Unitarian Society in 


Laconia, N. H., recently, the local news- 
paper used the opportunity to present the 


yet J 
story of a liberal church, now 111 years forte 
old, to its readers. Among other things, the fren 
newspaper printed the preamble to the con- ee ‘ 


—=— Hangings - 


a+ 
lational ax, 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


stitution of the local organization, which 
reads:“ Liberality in opinion is universally 
acknowledged, not only as a generous and 
manly but also as an amiable trait in the 
character of the individual; if it gives loveli- 
ness to the secular concerns of men why 
should it not be permitted to add grace and 
lustre to religion?” Further on in the article, 
the reporter stated the century-old purposes 

of the organization as follows: “This church Ze 

is dedicated to Religion, but not to a creed. Zp own apy 
Neither upon itself’ nor upon its members yor ‘ 

does it impose a test of doctrinal formulas Bie fiirr 

.... Citizens of Laconia were thus in- 

formed in a front page feature article about 

some of the basic tenets of the liberal church 
in their midst. 


LARGE PARISH: Sunday church services ] - ll poole : pre 

will be broadcast from November 6ththrough Lop 

December 11th over Knoxville’s oldest and can Ke 

best known radio station, wNox. The new : ia 

church at Knoxville, which was organized ; P/ iter? phan } 


in March of this year, serves a vast parish, a 


with the Unitarian church in Atlanta, 
Georgia, over 200 miles away, being its 


nearest neighbor. People drive forty, sixty ve sh bi A, 1 + pry 
and even a hundred miles to attend the § 4 n) : yy y; 
regular Sunday church services, Rev. sive 
Richard Henry of Brooklyn, New York, will : 
become the new minister of the Knoxville 
church in October. Mr. Henry will also ' 
conduct services at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, . ol Ae 

where a branch society is organized. ; 
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SENEXET HOUSE BUSY: Unitarians have 
been taking advantage of the extraordinary 
advantages of The Retreat, Inc., at Putnam, 
Conn. Twice the Unitarian Church of the 
Larger Fellowship in Connecticut has en- 
joyed the facilities of Senexet House over 
weekends—once under the leadership of Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, and once headed by 
Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn. Unitarian 
groups, as well as others who have made use 
of Senexet House, in addition to scholalrly 
and religious pursuits, have always dug in 
and helped with improvements in the 
grounds, for which the management is al- 
ways duly grateful, Mrs. H. P. Whitney, 
director, reports with appreciation. . 
long ago every bed in the house was taken 
when a convocation of Rhode Island Con- 
gregational ministers spent three days there, 
having as their guests Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
Sloane Coffin. . . . In prospect are visits from 
the Couples Club of the Fall River Unitarian 
Church, a visit from the Greenfield Group— 
this will be the Group’s ninth visit since the 
war, when Senexet House reopened. 


50TH ANNIVERSARY: Recently a 50th 
anniversary celebration was held in honor of 
Rev. Herbert C. Farwell, Unitarian minister 
and Meadville alumnus, who has _ been 
superintendent of the Salem Fraternity, the 
oldest boys’ club in America, since October 
1899. A lifelong worker with boys, Mr. 
Farwell began his endeavors in this field 
while he was holding his first job after grad- 
uation—as a clerk in a drugstore in Clinton. 
At Meadville, he started a boys’ club with 
which he continued to work until his grad- 
uation from theological school in 1894, At 
Harvard, where he took a year’s post-grad- 
uate course, he worked with boys at some 
of the settlement houses in Boston. There- 
after he worked in the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Associated Charities and at Willow Place 
Chapel. It was when he returned to Har- 
vard for another term that he became inter- 
ested in the Salem Fraternity of which he 
became superintendent a year later—in the 
same year that he was ordained to the 
Unitarian ministry at King’s Chapel -in Bos- 
ton, with the fabulous Edward Everett Hale 
acting as chairman of the ordaining com- 
mittee. Actually this year marks the 60th 
in which Mr. Farwell has been in boys’ 
club work. He has been presented with a 
rare honor, a 50-year gold service medal, 
and a special article on his work appeared 
in the September 1949 issue of Boys’ Club 
News. 


MRS. MANWELL HONORED: Members 
of May Memorial Unitarian Church in Syra- 
cuse (Rev. Glenn Owen Canfield) recently 
honored Dr. Elizabeth M. Manwell for her 
twelve years of service in the field of reli- 
gious education with a testimonial dinner. 
Mrs. Manwell is nationally known for her 
substantial contribution to the field of liberal 
_ religion; she is the co-author of Consider 
eat (with Mrs. Sophia a) 
an Growing Bigger ( with Mrs. 
Fahs). Her sioeision ia director of religious 
ducation at May Memorial will be taken 
arin L. K. Gould. 


-- Not: 


The new Education Building of the 
First Parish in Needham was opened for 


classes this fall. Shown welcomin 
pupils to their new Church School home 
are Mrs. J. Donald Simson, Chairman of 
the Religious Education Committee, the 
Reverend Russell R. Bletzer, newly set- 
tled minister of the First Parish, and 
Mrs. William Morrow, Superintendent 
of the Lower School. The new building 
includes 7 classrooms, a chapel, and the 
minister's study. The cost of construc- 
tion was in the neighborhood of $25,000, 
and the First Parish is proud of the fact 
that there is no mortgage on its new 
building. Ground was broken for. the 
Education Building during the ministry 
of the Rev. Fred I Cairns. 


FEDERAL UNION—FIRST ACTION: The 
first Unitarian church to take formal action 
on the proposed federal union between the 
Unitarian and Universalist denominations 
was the First Unitarian Society of Milford, 
N. H., which went on record in favor of the 
merger. (Rev. Albert D’Orlando). announc- 
ing the action, Mrs. Howard M. Wheeler, 
the clerk, said, “We understand that all 
churches are to be given an opportunity to 
vote for or against the plan which is drawn 
up, and our affirmative vote at this time in 
no way commits us to the final action.” Your 
news editor has learned from unimpeachable 
sources that Mrs. Wheeler stated the case ex- 
actly. The vote of the Milford church was 
dated Oct. 11; and it was closely followed 
by All Souls Church of Braintree, Mass. 
(Rev. William R. Reid) which voted unani- 
mously in favor of the action on Oct. 21. 
Commenting, Mr. Reid said, “The feeling 
here is that we are actually fifty years ahead 
of both denominations—this church is a fed- 
erated Unitarian-Universalist organization 
and has been for half a century.” 
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HIGH HONORS: Recently chosen as 
“Citizen of the Week” by a committee com- 
posed of a rabbi, a priest, and a Lutheran 
minister, was Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Society of Fort 
Wayne. He was given the usual honor of a 
fifteen-minute radio program over the largest 
station in town. Myr. Gilmartin was the 
first minister in active service in the com- 
munity to be given this award. The cita- 
tion honored Mr. Gilmartin tor organizing 
the local branch of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
and supporting its efforts to obtain equal 
justice tor all; the promotion of care, and 
establishing a CARE CENTER at Unitarian 
House; outstanding work in the Crusade for 
Children campaign; leadership in obtain- 
ing improved housing in the community; 
and the sponsorship, through the Unitarian 
Society, of foreign movies as’ an addition 
to the cultural and educational life of the 
city. He was presented with a certificate, 
signed by the mayor. Most listeners tound 
it difficult to believe that Mr. Gilmartin 
had done so much in only four years... . 
In a recent report of the Social Planning 
Council of the city’s Community Chest, Mr. 
Gilmartin was also praised for outstanding 
work. “He is one of the few whites in 
the country,” said the report, “ever elected 
president of a local branch of the Naacp.” 


UNITED APPEAL CAMPAIGN COMMIT- 
TEE: Except for a single Unitarian minis- 
ter, the regional United Appeal Campaign 
Committee tor the Middle Atlantic States, 
which was recently set up, is composed en- 
tirely of laymen. 

The campaign in the Middle Atlantic 
States promises to be very lively and is being 
undertaken in high spirits under the leader- 
ship of Kev. Dale DeWitt. 

Committee members include: Mr. Frederic 
G, Melcher, chairman, Montclair, N. J.; Mr. 
Frederick T. McGill, Jr., Summit, N. J.; Mrs. 
Stantord Pulrang, Yonkers, N. Y.; Mr. Philip 
Lukin, New York City; Mr. Frederic P. Kim- 
ball, Irvington, N. Y.; Mr. Roger D. Johnson, 
Richmond, Va.; Mr. R. A, Owen, Lynchburg, 
Va.; Mr. Fred A. Brill, Jr., Germantown, Pa.; 
Mr. H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa.; Mr. 
Elmer Stewart, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Harvey K. Hoyt, Syracuse, N. Y.; Mr. Gerald 
N. Perkins, Schenectady, N. Y.; Mrs. Wade 
H. Reichard, Rochester, N. Y.; and Rev. 
Glenn O, Canfield, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FREE CHURCHMANSHIP MATERIALS: 
Recently released by the Division of Edu- 
cation of the ava is an eight-page pamphlet, 
Personality Development and Modern Re- 
ligious Education, by Lawrence K. Frank, 
director, Caroline Zachry Institute, New 
York; leader, Society for Ethical Culture, 
New York. This is the address which Dr. 
Frank gave at the 122nd Annual Meeting 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society last 
May. The demand for copies was imme- 
diate, and this pamphlet is the answer. In 
clear language, Dr. Frank writes on the 
basis of vast experience with people and 
with the literature of modern psychology. 
Copies may be obtained by writing to the 
Division of Education, American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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IN THREE MONTHS: Within _ three 
months the Unitarian church of Dayton, O., 
(Rey. Robert W. Lawson) has taken in fif- 
teen new members, increased the budget 
50 per cent, purchased 40 new hymn books 
and sold 40 copies of American Freedom 
and Catholic Power by Paul Blanshard. Mr. 
Lawson has been appointed to the executive 
committee of the Group Work Division of 
the Community Welfare Council, which 
carries out the work of the Community 
Chest; he has been made co-chairman of a 
weekly radio program, On Common Ground. 
Mrs. Lawson has been made secretary of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
and has just been elected to the board of 
trustees of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence. The’ Dayton church sent thirteen 
delegates to the Unitarian Conference at 
Lake Geneva at the end of the summer. 
The fall season opened with a bang when 
the minister chose for his first sermon, 
“Spellman, Roosevelt — and Robeson.” 


NAMED ANTIOCH TRUSTEE: Rev. 
Waldemar Argow, minister of the Peoples 
Church (Unitarian) of Cedar Rapids, was 
elected recently by alumni ballot to serve 
a two-year term as one of the first six trus- 
tees ever elected by the Antioch Alumni, 
according to a dispatch in the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette . . . . The Peoples Church, inci- 
dentally, in cooperation with Temple Judah, 
is presenting the second of a community 
lecture series with such speakers as John 
W. Vandercook, Harry A. Overstreet, Louis 
Wirth and Norman Thomas. 


FORUM FOUNDER: Credited with found- 
ing what is probably the oldest public 
forum in the Middle West recently was Rev. 
Rupert Holloway, minister of the Unitarian 
church in Wichita, Kansas. The citation 
appeared in an article in Social Education 
on the subject of adult education. Mr. 
Holloway was credited with “indefatigable 
labors” in establishing and helping to 
operate the Bloomington, Ill., Forum in its 
beginning stages in 1919, according to the 
article, 


STILL IN UNIFORM: Working with the 
men of the Air Force, and with their fami- 
lies, as well as with the native Japanese, is 
Chaplain Robert W. Jones, formerly minis- 
ter of the Memphis, Tenn., church, who is 
now stationed as Chaplain at the Ashiya 
Air Force Base in northern Kyushu, Japan. 
He is trying to work out some Unitarian 
literature written in Basic English, and 
writes that he would be very eager to re- 
ceive the names of any Japanese Unitarians 
known to readers of The Register. 


OLDEST UNITARIAN: According to a re- 
cent release from Religious News Service, 
the oldest Unitarian in the world is Irish. 
She is Miss Mary Williamson of Whitehead, 
County Antrim, and recently celebrated her 
100th birthday. If Religious News Service 
was misinformed, and any reader knows of 
a more aged Unitarian in America than 
Miss Williamson, The Register would be de- 
lighted to bring the News Service up to date. 
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A CHILD 


In Bethlehem, a lowly child was born, 

In manger laid, in poverty forlorn, 

Whose tiny body housed a spirit strong, tony 
So pure, so free, so clear of stain and wrong, 

He grew to keen-eyed manhood, and his thought 
Became as light. His word a kingdom wrought. 


A CAKE 
That night I brought in the cake, 


CHARLES G. GIRELIUS, Barneveld, N. Y. 


A good, light, moist, well-frosted cake, 
And set it down in front of my atheists and I said, 


“Today for my delight and your enjoyment I have baked a cake; 
Now you know there is no stuff of the supernatural in it— 


Eggs, flour, salt, sugar, a few chemicals to make it rise— 
And the energy of the heat of the oven— 

You can explain and understand it all. 

Tomorrow I will let you wait for it to make itself.” 


ON FORCED LABOR: Recently the editor 
of The New York Sunday Times devoted 
more than a column to a letter from Albert 
Konrad Herling, formerly minister of the 
Unitarian church in Natick, Mass., and at 
present assistant to the chairman and Direc- 
tor of Research of the Commission of In- 
quiry Into Forced Labor, and president of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
Mr. Herling’s commission has pressed ur- 
gently for a world-wide inquiry into prac- 
tices of forced labor on the part ot the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, and Mr. Herling presented about 
26 inches of closely reasoned evidence in 
this connection. His final paragraph pointed 
out: “To emphasize Soviet forced labor is 
not to deny that similar but not comparable 
evils exist in Africa, Asia, Latin America and 
our own United States. But the emphasis 
is necessary if only to demonstrate that these 
‘new democracies,’ these ‘people’s republics,’ 
are not democratic, nor are they republican. 
It makes a mockery of Communist propa- 
ganda and destroys the myth of the Soviet 
Union as the workers’ homeland.” 


RECORDED SERMON: Many Unitarian 
ministers, as soon as tape and wire recorders 
became perfected, began recording their 
regular Sunday sermons for the benefit of 
shut-ins who could not attend services and 
wished to hear the sermons. Recently this 
device was deemed of more than usual in- 
terest by the Associated Press, which sent 
out a wire story to members describing the 
work of Rev. Truman L. Hayes, minister 
of the Unitarian church in Athol, Mass., 
who is regularly recording his own sermons 
in this manner, 


_but as a chance to serve, and he gav it 


j 
—AILEEN R. JAFFA, Oakland, Calif. — 


PLANNING AHEAD: When the First'Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles (Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman) opened its regular fall sea- 
son, a complete program of sermon subjects 
from Sept. 11 to Feb. 12 had been laid out; 
Sunday morning lectures sponsored by the 
Study Class had been printed and distrib- 
uted, covering Sept. 18 through Dec. 18; 
and the Unitarian monthly Public Forum 
program had been lined up through May, — 
1950. Mr. Fritchman had even selected his 
sermon titles for every Sunday (the second 


‘Sunday of each month is devoted to a 


social theme to supplement the dinner meet- 
ing address of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice). Sunday morning lectures 
covered subjects ranging from Unitarianism 
to a lecture by Richard J. Neutra, “What 
Kind of House for Modern Man,” illustrated 
with color photographs. 


Ralph Holbrooke Cheever — 


Not often is a man of ‘such unassuming _ 
modesty as Ralph Cheever held in such ~ 
high esteem. His abilities were of a humble _ 
order; his devotion was conspicuously high, 
Perhaps the liking he won was a semi 
scious tribute to that quality. By an honest 
whole-hearted consecration to his profession, 
his church and his parishioners, he more 
than made up for what he may have lacked 
in other ways. The profit motive never got 
a foothold in his heart. The ministry never 
presented itself to him as a personal career, 


every thought and every effort. His spiri 
was a magnet for the affection of the be 
kind of le, and by them at least he 
not be forgotten. Mr. Cheever died in his 


Suggestions for your Christmas Shopping List 


Studies in Freedom and Power 


AMERICAN FREEDOM and 
CATHOLIC POWER 


By Paul Blanshard 


Books for reflective hours 


Tee THE WAY, THE TRUTH, 
| the TRUT 
ie 


THE LIFE 


The words of Jesus selected from the Gospels 


——— ee 


by John Scholte Nollen, President Emeritus of 
Grinnell College. Every word hand-lettered. 


“Those looking for a dignified, handsome small 
book for a gift, can do no better.”—Religious Book 
Club Bulletin 

Single copy $1; per dozen $10 


CHANNING DAY BY DAY 


Thoughts for Each Day selected from the 
writings of William Ellery Channing. 


Compiled and edited by José Chapiro 


“Every intelligent Unitarian ought to have Chan- 
ning: Day by Day as a source book for his faith.” 

—E. G. Lee, editor, The Inquirer, London 
Regular price $5; Special until Christmas $4 
Leather edition with gilt top $15 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: 
An Anthology 


_ Edited by Charles R. Joy 


“Mr. Joy’s cogently assembled Albert Schweitzer: 
An Authology is probably the best introduction to 
Schweitzer.”"—New York Herald Tribune 
“Prepared with utmost care and understanding,”— 
Saturday Review of Literature ; 


Presentation edition $5; Trade edition $3.75 


THE VISITOR and HELLO, MAN 


By Kenneth L. Patton 


“His psalms have the primal oceanic surge of 
Whitman; his sonnets an indigenous originality; 
. . . his lyrics the quick shock of rightness.” 


—Witter Bynner $2.50 


GREAT COMPANIONS 


Compiled by Robert French Leavens 


“The books are light, easily pocketed, good com- 
panions to walk or travel with.”—The Atlantic 
Monthly 


“A generation has grown up on the first volume 
of this pocket companion of readings on the mean- 
ing and conduct of life from ancient and modern 
sources. The second volume complete in itself, 
will have an even wider, stronger influence. .. . 
Whatever is in it is worth finding.”"—New York 
Herald Tribune 


Two volumes, each $3; boxed set $5.50 
Special: last year’s binding, perfect condition, 
boxed set $3 


This book, now in its eighth printing, has been on 
the national best-seller lists for months. 
Designated as one of the “50 outstanding religious 
books of the year” by the American Library 
Association. 

A Book-of-the-Month Club Recommendation. 
“Mr. Blanshard has done a difficult and necessary piece of work 
with exemplary scholarship, judgment and tact.”—John Dewey, 
Dean of American Philosophers $3.50 


seem CORNERSTONES OF 
em = =©RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 
IN AMERICA 


EDOM 
FRE ERICA 
Selected basic documents, court decisions and 
public statements 
Edited, with an Introduction and Interpreta- 
tions, by Joseph L. Blau 


uf Sirsnloyay fed SveTPAEMEE 


“The great statements of American champions of 

religious liberty are each prefaced by a skillful 
interpretation. . . . A tremendous picture of the foundations on 
which we must build. . . . The format of the book is excellent, and 
the thorough scholarship of the author is evidenced throughout. 
This should be a valuable source book for those who may find in 
the historic expression of free Americans suggestions for new words 
and ways to defend the freedom of religion today.”—Kirkus Book- 
shop Service $3.00 


Books for children 


FROM LONG AGO 
and MANY LANDS 


Stories for children told anew by Sophia L. 
Fahs. Illustrated by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge 
“This is a most interesting and unusual book. . . . 
The stories collected from many different countries 
are those which represent a wide variety of cul- 
tures, races and religions and the thoughts of 
people long ago. They show men who often made 
mistakes but who experimented with a new way 
of life.”—Parents Magazine 

“A fine anthology of stories to be read to children seven to nine 
years old. . . . Designed to help children understand that they are 
part of a common brotherhood with roots in the past. —Religious 
Book Club Bulletin $2.50: 


THE DRAMA OF 
ANCIENT ISRAEL 


By John W. Flight 


Here, in this book, is one of the most stirring and 
dramatic true stories ever told. Many years went 
into the preparation of the manuscript. The find- 
ings of modern Biblical research and recent archae- 
ology give us a new idea about the truth in the 
Palestine issue. Here is the story of the making 
of the nation that became Israel. $2.75. 
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Suggestions for your Christmas Shopaem List 


Books that help{you and your friends understand the Unitarian dynamic 


VOICES OF LIBERALISM: 2 


By Albert Einstein, George D. Stoddard, Giovanni 
Pioli, A. Powell Davies, Frederick May Eliot, 
James Luther Adams, Richard M. Steiner, Raymond 
V. Holt, Brock Chisholm, Winfred Overholser, 
Thaddeus B. Clark, Gerald F. Weary, Curtis W. 
Reese, Russell R. Bletzer, Griscom Morgan, George 
Nichols Marshall, Clarence R. Skinner, Malcolm 
R. Sutherland, Jr., and John H. Hershey 

“One after another of the contributors to this thought-impelling book 
point out that religion and science have now lived side by side for a 
long time, with no damage to either.”—The Christian Science 
Monitor $2.50 


Pairs 


\e Was T 
: fi es 


PATHBREAKERS 
By Nina Moore Tiffany 


Short biographies of six pioneers of religious 


liberalism: William Ellery Channing, Harm Jan 
Huidekoper, Theodore Parker, Samuel Gridley 


Howe, Julia Ward Howe, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Here is good reading for the alert liberal—six lives 
devoted to the struggle for genuine human equality 
and brotherhood-in-action. Their struggle is our 
struggle, and they deserve to be remembered. 


$2 


9 AMERICA’S REAL RELIGION 
: By A. Powell Davies ; 


—| “The minister of All Souls’ Unitarian Church in 
=| Washington, D.,C. makes a spirited defense of 
sa democracy, defined as human brotherhood with 
mm a recognition of devine fatherhood, as the ‘real 
==" religion of our country. . . . He portrays Lincoln’s 
undogmatie religion as that which our age needs 
and which, in Dr. Davies’ view, might unite 
mankind.”—Religious Book Club Bulletin 

Paper $1 


For Christmas make your minister 
a member of the 


MINISTER'S BOOK CACHE 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 

25 Beacon Street, Mice) Mass. 

I wish to present a (—$50) Minister's Book Cache to the 
minister named below. I understand he may use this during 
the coming year to buy, through you, books of the Beacon 
Press and other publishers. I enclose my check [ ] money 
order [ ]. Please send a Gift Certificate for me to present 
to him. 


My name 


Nip ARO OU. day... c0illie.»..---dituaac Stns --. si talns..... Cane 


Bionic establish a Minister's Book Cac'ie for the 
checked above to the credit of: 


mount 


Minister’s name 


CHRISTIANITY: = 


HOW IT CAME TO US; WHAT IT IS; WHAT IT MIGHT B 
By Charles E. Park $1. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON | 


By Henry Wilder Foote $1: 


RELIGIOUS LIBERALS REPLY 


By Seven Men of Philosophy 


TOGETHER WE ADVANCE 


By Stephen H. Fritchman, Charles R. Joy, Edward A. Cahill, | 
Burdette Backus, James Luther Adams, Edwin B. Goodell, | 
Alfred Stiernotte, Herbert Hitchen, Henry Wilder Foote, John Ho 
land Lathrop, Nym Wales, Ernest W. Kuebler, Frederick M 
Eliot, Pierre Van Paassen, and A. Powell Davies Cloth | 


aper $1. 
UNITARIAN BELIEFS es. 


By Arthur W. Olsen Paper | 
THE SHEEP and the GOATS 
By E. Burdette Backus Paper 


LIVING SOURCES OF FREE RELIGION 


By Peter Samsom Paper 


LIBERALISM IS STILL THE ANSWER 


By Tracy M. Pullman Paper | 


THE ART OF STAYING SANE | 


By Joseph Barth 


A MESSAGE TO ATHEISTS 


By Dana McLean Greeley : 


UNITARIAN WAY OF LIFE 


By R. Lester Mondale 
(Clip out and mail this order blank) 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me the following books: 
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